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CYRIL   THE    DEACON 

CHAPTER   I 

THE   STRANGE   DISCOVERY 

"  Whoso   shall   receive   one   such   little   child  in  My 
Name  receiveth  Me." 

Two  men  were  pushing  through  a  dense  forest  on 
the  hills  of  South  India. 

"  We  shall  soon  be  out  of  this,"  said  the  elder, 
a  young  man  of  twenty-three,  "and  then  we  shall 
reach  the  hill-top  from  which  you  can  see  our 
beautiful  Ranni  river  and  almost  up  to  the  place 
where  my  father  lives . ' ' 

"  Good  !"  cried  the  other,  a  shorter  and  slightly 
darker-complexioned  man.  **  I  am  glad  !  Not  only 
to  be  out  of  this  forest,  but  because  I  have  always 
wanted  to  see  your  ancient-Christian  ways.  I  know 
you  believe  that  you  were  Christians  before  the 
English  were  and  that  St.  Thomas  came  to  your 
country  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era." 

"  Yes,  we  do  believe  it,"  said  the  other  gravely. 
"  Ah,  now  we  are  through  ! "  he  exclaimed.  "It's 
as  well.     I  wouldn't  be  in  that  forest  at  night." 

"  Wild  animals  ?" 

"Yes.  Elephants  chiefly — and  tigers,  panthers, 
and  bison,  of  course." 

They  had  come  out  on  a  lovely  round-topped  hill. 
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Beneath  them  were  the  lower  hills  and  wide  stretches 
of  well-wooded  country  with  broad  rivers  sparkling 
here  and  there.  They  looked  down  on  all  its  beauty, 
with  its  alternate  sunshine  and  cloud  shadows,  and, 
as  they  turned,  Dasan,  the  younger  man,  caught 
his  friend's  arm  and  cried  in  horror,  "What's 
that?" 

There  were  no  people  within  many  miles  of  them, 
only  an  expanse  of  hills  and  woods,  and  yet,  down 
there,  on  the  edge  of  the  forest,  lay  a  figure — a 
Muhammadan,  surely,  from  his  dress  and  turban — 
lying  as  if  dead. 

They  hurried  towards  him  and,  beside  him,  hidden 
by  his  arm,  they  saw  a  pink,  rosy-cheeked  child  fast 
asleep. 

"  Oh,  Kurilos,  what  can  this  be?"  cried  Dasan 
in  horror  and  distress. 

They  bent  over  the  man  and  child,  and  the  little 
one  awoke  and  opened  its  eyes  and  began  to  cry. 

Kurilos,  ever  tender  where  young  things  were 
concerned — for  had  not  his  own  wee  baby  and  its 
young  mother  died  ? — took  up  the  child  in  his  arms 
and  soothed  it. 

' '  A  boy  !  Blue-eyed  and  fair  !  Surely  an 
English  child  1  What  tragedy  is  this?"  cried  he. 
"  There  are  no  English  people  living  on  these  hills. 
How  did  the  man  bring  the  child  here  ?  How  was 
he  killed?" 

That  was  soon  explained.  As  they  looked  closer 
they  saw  the  marks  of  a  tiger  on  him  and  its  foot- 
prints on  the  ground  beside  him.  His  gun  was 
there.  It  had  been  used.  The  tiger  had  been 
wounded  ;  there  were  blood-marks  on  its  track.     It 
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might  still  be  in  the  bush,  or  in  the  forest  they  had 
come  through.  The  man  was  strongly  built  and  tall ; 
probably  he  had  been  hampered  in  firing  by  protect- 
ing the  child. 

"  He  is  not  a  man  of  this  country.  Where  can 
he  have  come  from.-*"  was  the  thought  in  their 
minds. 

"  Dasan,"  said  Kurilos  with  determination,  "we 
must  not  delay  !  We  can  do  nothing  here.  We  are 
far  from  any  human  habitation.  I  shall  take  the 
child  to  my  father's  house.  We  can't  stay  here. 
We  shall  have  that  man-eating  tiger  or  some  other 
wild  beast  on  us.     We  must  get  away  quickly  !" 

"But — it  is  two  days'  journey  to  your  father's 
house,  you  said.  How  can  we  get  there  with  this 
baby.?" 

There  is  a  hut  some  miles  lower  down  where  a 
forest-ranger  lives.  We  can  spend  the  night  there 
and  then  press  on  to  the  river,  where  we  can  get 
a  boat.  We  shall  go  quickly  with  the  current.  Are 
you  coming,  Dasan?" 

"  Well,  there  is  no  hope  of  returning  to  the  vil- 
lage I  was  staying  in.  We  must  be  twenty  miles  or 
more  from  it.  I  will  go  down  with  you  into  your 
Kerala  country  and  see  your  home.  Your  people 
will  put  up  with  a  Tamilian,  though  I  can't  quite 
speak  their  language,  won't  they?" 

"Oh  yes!  Of  course,"  said  Kurilos,  and  he 
smiled.  He  was  thinking  much  more  of  the  baby 
now  and  what  to  do  about  it  than  of  Dasan  coming 
to  his  home. 

They  did  what  they  could  for  the  poor  body  and 
committed   the    Muhammadan's   soul   to   the   safe 
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keeping  of  the  God  and  Father  of  all.  Then  they 
hurried  down  the  steep  slope,  pressing  on  till  dusk, 
fearing  lest  they  should  be  attacked  as  he  had  been. 

The  child  had  been  asleep.  Now  he  awoke  and 
began  to  cry.  He  was  hungry  and  they  had  nothing 
with  them. 

Kurilos  hushed  him  as  best  he  could,  for  they 
were  now  scrambling  down  over  very  rough  ground, 
pushing  through  thick  bracken  and  brushwood. 

It  was  dark  when  they  reached  a  woodmen's 
settlement.  Fires  were  lighted  to  keep  off  wild 
beasts.  But  that  was  not  enough.  They  had  built 
themselves  small  shelters  or  huts  in  the  biggest 
jungle  trees  so  as  to  be  safe  from  the  raids  of  wild 
elephants. 

When  the  young  men  came  up  carrying  the  child, 
the  woodcutters  gathered  around  them. 

"It's  the  child  we  saw  yesterday  when  the  men 
were  in  the  jungle,"  said  a  woman.  "  Give  him  to 
me,  master;  give  him  to  me!"  Her  black  face 
was  full  of  longing  as  she  yearned  over  the  child . 

Kurilos  reluctantly  handed  her  the  baby. 

"  I'se  sleepy.  Ayah.  I'se  hungry.  Where's 
Mamma.?" 

"There!"  cried  Kurilos.  "He's  speaking 
English!" 

It  was  the  first  time  the  child  had  spoken  ;  they 
had  supposed  he  could  not. 

"We  have  buffalo's  milk  and  some  rice,"  said 
the  woman. 

"  Woman,"  said  Kurilos,  "  go  and  get  it  !  And 
then  tell  me  what  you  know  of  this  child." 

"Master,   I   know  only  this,"    she  said.      "A 
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Muhammadan  man  came  here.  We  were  alone  and 
we  were  a  little  frightened.  Then  he  showed  us 
the  child  wrapped  up  in  his  cloth  and  said,  '  Father, 
mother  English,  killed  up  there,  far  away  north.  I 
taking  this  little  one  ;  I  hiding  him.'  After  he  had 
had  some  food  he  would  not  stay.  We  tell  him, 
'  Wild  beasts  in  the  forest.'  '  Going  through  forest 
to  Pandi-land,  Tamil  country,'  he  said.  Bah  !  Who 
would  think  of  going  over  those  hills,  and  with  a 
baby,  too  ?  But  see  !  Look  at  the  little  one's 
dress  !  What  is  that.'*" 

Kurilos  stooped  and  looked  and  read  the  mono- 
gram "J.  S.  E." 

"I  wonder  who  he  is,"  he  said.  "Come, 
Dasan,  let  us  have  some  food  and  climb  into  the 
forest-ranger's  hut." 

"  Let  the  woman  have  the  baby,"  said  Dasan. 

"No,  he's  mine  !  I  give  him  up  to  no  one  to- 
night. .  .  .  You  will  see  presently  what  will 
happen  when  we  are  gone  up  there," 

They  clambered  up  the  frail  bamboo  ladder  to  the 
hut  in  the  tree's  branches,  and  Kurilos  laid  the  child 
on  the  floor  and  hushed  him  to  sleep.  They  too 
settled  themselves,  hoping  to  rest. 

After  dozing  for  about  an  hour  Dasan  was 
awakened  by  the  most  unearthly  yells.  What  could 
it  be  ?  Not  the  trumpeting  of  wild  elephants  ?  Not 
the  roars  of  wild  beasts  ?  He  broke  a  strip  of  the 
bamboo  of  which  the  hut's  walls  were  made  and  a 
bright  light  shone  in.  A  fire  was  blazing  down 
below  and  men  were  dancing  around  it,  in  and  out 
among  the  flames,  while  the  women  were  bowing 
and  bending,  making  a  low  sobbing  sound,  followed 
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by  a  long-drawn  howl.  A  goat  had  been  sacrificed, 
and  its  bleeding  body  lay  before  the  sacred  tree  in 
front  of  a  stone  daubed  with  its  blood. 

"  That  is  what  I  meant,"  said  Kurilos.  "  These 
woodcutters  are  a  low-caste  people  who  worship 
evil  spirits.  They  are  afraid  that  they  may  be 
accused  of  the  death  of  that  Muhammadan,  and 
they  are  trying  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  Evil  One, 
their  god,  by  sacrificing  a  goat.  Poor  things,  how 
much  they  suffer  !  Their  religion  is  just  one  of 
fear." 

"Has  no  one  told  them  of  our  Christ  and  our 
loving  Heavenly  Father  ?"  said  Dasan. 

"  Oh,  Dasan,  that  is  the  wrong  of  it  1  We  have 
been  Christians  for  centuries  and  we  have  never 
told  the  love  of  Christ  to  the  Hindus  and  those  poor 
outcastes  around  us.  We  have  become  just  like  a 
caste  ourselves,  and  we  think  ourselves  an  especially 
favoured  one.  Not  that  heaven  is  absolutely  only 
for  us  and  a  few  other  Christian  bodies,  but  we  do 
not  care  to  have  any  others  in  our  Church — 
especially  we  do  not  want  the  poor  and  depressed 
outcastes.  The  fact  is,  we  have  a  high  position  in 
this  Hindu  state  and  we  do  not  want  to  lose  it." 

"  How  glad  I  am,"  said  Dasan,  "  that  my  father 
and  mother  became  Christians  when  I  was  a  boy  ! 
It  was  not  easy  for  them.  They  endured  great 
persecutions.  But  it  has  been  easy  for  me.  I  have 
had  everything  and  have  not  had  to  suffer.  Oh, 
that  my  life  may  be  given  to  tell  of  Christ  to 
others  ! ' ' 

Kurilos  saw  the  glow  on  his  young  friend's  face 
and  earnest  look  in  his  dark  eyes,   and  he  took 
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his  hand  and  was  stirred  to  pray — "  LoRD,  grant 
that  this  young  man  and  this  babe  and  I  may  tell 
out  the  Gospel  to  the  outcastes  of  India  and  to 
others  who  know  Thee  not  ! ' ' 

The  noise  outside  waxed  louder  and  louder.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  spirits  of  evil  were  fighting  with 
the  spirits  of  good.  In  the  little  hut  in  the  tree  there 
was  peace  and,  as  the  shrieks  died  down,  Dasan 
said,  "  Kurilos,  we  will  make  that  prayer  of  yours 
into  a  vow  for  ourselves  and  the  babe." 

They  put  their  hands  over  the  sleeping  baby  and 
sealed  their  vow. 

The  next  morning  at  dawn  all  was  quiet.  The 
woodcutters  had  crept  away  silently  to  their  work 
and  the  women  were  alone  feeding  their  babies  and 
waiting  to  go  and  gather  grass  for  their  cattle  and 
wood  for  their  fires.  Their  little  black  children  were 
scattered  about  the  plantation,  squabbling  and  fight- 
ing with  each  other. 

As  the  young  men  came  down  from  the  tree  with 
the  baby  they  gathered  round  and  stared  at  them, 
and  the  white  child  laughed  and  crowed  and  clapped 
its  little  hands  and  toddled  towards  them.  They  fled 
with  one  great  scream  of  terror  into  the  bushes, 
through  the  grass,  into  the  thickets — anywhere  to 
escape.  The  baby  turned  to  Kurilos,  his  blue  eyes 
full  of  tears  and,  as  he  was  beginning  to  sob,  Kurilos 
caught  him  up  and  pressed  him  to  his  heart. 

"  Masters,  you  ate  our  rice  last  night ;  be  kind 
to  us  !  You  are  our  lords  ;  punish  us  not  for  this 
man's  death  ! " 

"  Nay,  woman,  it  was  many  miles  from  here  and 
we  know,  from  the  marks  on  the  ground,  and  on  his 
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body,  that  it  was  a  tiger.  You  need  not  fear  ;  give 
us  some  of  your  rice  and  buffalo's  milk,  for  we  must 
be  off  to  the  river.  We  can  get  boats  there  to  take 
us  home." 

They  did  not  delay  long,  but  started  off  at  a  jog- 
trot, for  they  had  fifteen  miles  of  hilly  country  to 
cross  before  reaching  the  river. 

"  You  are  a  town  lad,  Dasan.  See,  there  go  the 
elephants  !  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  them  ;  they 
are  tame.  We  must  follow  them  the  rest  of  the 
way.  They  are  dragging  teak  logs  to  the  river. 
Look,  the  logs  are  threaded  with  rope  like  huge 
needles  and  each  elephant  holds  the  two  ends  of  the 
rope  in  his  mouth.  When  they  reach  the  river  they 
will  just  let  one  end  go  and  give  the  log  a  kick  into 
the  water.    Are  they  not  clever?" 

"Well,  I  have  never  seen  them  do  this  before. 
But  I  have  seen  elephants  bow  and  bend  the  knee 
before  an  idol.  You  can  make  them  do  many 
things,"  replied  Dasan. 

As  they  kept  on  the  track  of  the  elephants,  the 
pathway  broadened  into  a  road  right  down  to  the 
landing-place  on  the  river.  There  was  a  small 
bazaar  on  the  bank,  where  large  bunches  of  plan- 
tains hung  from  the  low  roofs  of  the  stalls.  Indian 
biscuits  and  cakes  could  be  bought  and  rice  was 
being  cooked  inside. 

They  chose  a  clean  place  kept  by  a  Syrian 
Christian.  "Eat,  Dasan!"  said  Kurilos.  "We 
cannot  be  there  till  to-morrow.  We  will  take  some 
for  the  baby,"  and  he  gathered  the  rice  up  and 
wrapped  it  in  a  plaintain-leaf. 

Then  they  hired  a  large  boat  with  a  thatched  roof 
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made  of  plaited  palm-leaves  and  gladly  scrambled 
under  this  protection  from  the  great  heat.  They 
put  their  baby  to  sleep  on  a  mat  on  a  floor  of  the 
boat. 

The  boatmen  poled  the  boat  down  the  stream. 
That  swift  current  was  all  in  their  favour  ;  they  had 
but  to  guard  the  boat  from  breaking  on  the 
treacherous  rocks. 

"Surely,  they  too  are  Christians,"  said  Dasan, 
indicating  the  boatmen. 

"  Yes,  Romo-Syrians.  Most  of  the  boatmen  are 
that.  Don't  you  see  the  scapular  hanging  round 
their  necks  ?" 

"  Well,  I  do  seem  to  be  in  a  land  of  Christians  1 
In  my  Tamil  country  there  are  not  nearly  so  many, 
but  they  are  increasing.  It  is  the  English  who  have 
brought  lis  the  Gospel.  May  they  be  blessed!" 
said  Dasan. 

"  Listen,  Dasan  !  You  know  that  my  father  is  a 
priest.  Our  family  have  always  given  a  son  to  the 
Church.  I  am  the  eldest  son  and  my  father  wanted 
me  to  follow  him.  When  I  was  fourteen  years  old, 
before  I  went  as  a  boarder  to  a  Mission-school  in  a 
distant  town,  he  wished  me  to  receive  the  first 
ordination  for  the  diaconate,  but  I  refused.  I 
wanted  a  freer  life.  I  did  not  want  to  stay  in  our 
village  and  just  take  those  long,  long  services  in 
Syriac.  I  wanted,  too,  to  study  other  things  and 
to  see  other  people.  When  I  was  twenty  my  two 
younger  brothers  died  in  one  year.  There  are  only 
girls  left  now.  They  are  married,  except  one  who 
is  a  child  at  home,  and  there  is  no  one  to  follow  in 
my  father's  steps.    He  needs  me  at  home  now.    We 
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have  large  fields  of  paddy  and  sugar-cane.  Some- 
one must  look  after  all  the  work-people.  They 
were  formerly  our  slaves  ;  although  they  have  been 
liberated,  they  have  remained  on  as  our  field- 
labourers.    They  are  outcastes,  you  know." 


CHAPTER   II 

THE   priest's    home 

"  As  for  me  and  my  house  we  will  serve  the  Lord." 

Kerala  is  the  ancient  name  of  the  country  on  the 
south-western  coast  of  India.  It  comprises  the 
States  of  Travancore  and  Cochin  and  that  part  of 
British  Malabar  in  which  the  Malayalam  language 
is  spoken.  The  Western  Ghats  shut  it  off  from  the 
rest  of  India. 

Travancore  and  Cochin  are  ruled  by  Maharajahs 
whose  succession  comes  through  the  women  of  the 
families,  a  relic  of  an  old  matriarchal  system. 
Though  Hindu  states,  they  are  noted  for  the 
number  of  Christians  resident  in  them.  More  than 
a  quarter  of  the  Christians  of  India  live  in  these  two 
Hindu  countries  and  have  for  centuries  enjoyed 
the  privileges  of  a  high-caste  community.  They 
are  known  as  the  ' '  Syrians  ' '  and  affirm  that  their 
knowledge  of  the  Faith  came  to  them  through  the 
Apostle  St.  Thomas. 

The  history  of  their  Church  is  a  thrilling  one. 
Some  sections  of  it  now  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch  and  hence  their  name 
"Syrians" — that  is,  they  are  members  of  the 
Syrian  Church  of  which  that  patriarch  is  the  head. 
Racially,  they  are  Indians. 

But  they  are,  as  a  rule,  fairer  than  their  neigh- 
bours in  South  India,  and  some  have  a  quite  Semitic 
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look.    Perhaps  their  ancestors  came  from  Syria  with 
one  of  the  bishops  sent  by  the  patriarchs. 

The  caste  system,  so  strong  among  Hindus,  is 
perhaps  stronger  in  Kerala  than  in  any  other  part 
of  India,  and  it  has  affected  the  Christians.  Like 
the  high-caste  Hindus,  they  have  shrunk  from  con- 
tact with  people  of  lower  caste. 

Kerala  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty — its  richly 
wooded  hills  and  valleys,  its  vivid  green  rice-fields, 
its  noble  rivers,  and  belt  of  beautiful  lagoons.  It 
has  a  plentiful  supply  of  rain.  The  south-west  mon- 
soon beats  upon  it  in  full  force  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember and  the  north-east  monsoon  follows  within  a 
month.  Consequently,  it  is  very  fertile  and  has  an 
abundance  of  vegetation  and  many  large  trees — 
teak,  mango,  jak — and  several  kinds  of  palms, 
especially  the  coconut-palm. 

After  the  rain  the  sunset  effects  are  most  gorgeous 
— all  shades  of  red  and  gold,  blue,  amber,  green, 
turquoise.     It  is  an  ideal  land  for  artists. 

At  the  time  when  our  story  begins,  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago,  the  land  was  without  railways.  Travel- 
ling was  slow,  being  chiefly  by  bullock-carts  and 
large  barge-like  boats  punted  at  two  miles  an  hour 
along  the  rivers,  canals,  and  lagoons  and,  at  some 
seasons,  over  the  flooded  fields. 

It  was  in  such  a  boat  that  Kurilos  took  Dasan  and 
the  baby  to  his  home.  As  they  came  up  the  stream 
at  dawn  Dasan  saw  the  church,  gleaming  white  on 
the  high  river-bank.  The  steps  to  it  were  many  and 
steep.  There  was  a  long  porch  leading  up  to  the 
west  door  and  there  was  a  tower  containing  a  small 
room  in  which  occasionally  a  monk  or  the  bishop 
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stayed.  Below  the  church  was  a  simple  dwelling 
with  a  gabled  gateway  in  the  wall  around  it.  It  was 
close  to  the  river,  but  high  above  it. 

' '  See  1  There  is  my  home  !  They  can  see  us 
from  the  verandah.  Your  home,  too,  little  one," 
said  Kurilos,  holding  aloft  his  treasure. 

"It  is  very  different  from  mine,"  was  Dasan's 
comment.  "Mine  is  in  a  hot  street  in  a  town." 
He  looked  enviously  at  the  cool  water  and  the 
shady  trees  on  the  bank. 

"Dasan,"  said  Kurilos  hurriedly,  "neither  of 
my  parents  knows  English.  You  must  not  mind  my 
interpreting  what  you  say  into  Malayalam." 

To  these  two  young  men  English  was  as  their 
own  language.  They  spoke  it  readily  to  each  other. 
Kurilos  knew  Tamil,  Dasan's  mother-tongue,  but 
slightly,  and  Dasan  knew  nothing  of  Malayalam. 
He  said  that  he  would  soon  pick  it  up  if  he  lived 
on  the  West  Coast,  and.  Indeed,  the  languages 
are  sister-tongues  and  alike  in  idiom  and  construc- 
tion. 

"They  have  seen  us  1"  cried  Kurilos.  "There 
is  my  little  sister.  They  spoil  her  because  she  is  the 
youngest.  Why  is  she  running  away  like  that? 
She  is  not  in  purdah."  Anna,  seeing  a  stranger 
with  her  brother,  had  left  her  waterpot  on  the  step 
and  had  fled  indoors.  "Come  back,  child!"  he 
called  out.  "  See  what  I  have  brought  ! "  But  she 
had  run  in  and  no  one  stirred  on  the  women's  side 
of  the  house. 

"That's  like  them,"  said  Kurilos.  "They  just 
keep  out  of  sight  when  any  man  comes.  It  is 
custom,  you  know." 
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The  baby  began  to  howl ;  he  was  hungry  and  tired 
and  frightened.  "Here,  Dasan,  take  him  for  a 
second  !  There  is  my  father,"  and  Kurilos  ran 
forward. 

Dasan  looked  and  saw  a  man  of  about  fifty.  His 
long  beard  and  curly  hair  were  black  and  only 
slightly  tinged  with  grey.  His  white  Syrian  priest's 
dress  became  him. 

"  My  son,  where  hast  thou  been  ?"  he  asked,  as 
Kurilos  bent  low  and  kissed  his  hand.  ' '  And  whom 
have  you  brought  to  our  humble  dwelling  ?  A 
stranger  ?  Welcome  to  him.  In  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  I  bid  you  welcome." 

Dasan  had  hastily  passed  the  astonished  baby 
back  to  Kurilos  and  had  bent  forward.  The  priest 
put  his  hand  to  his  forehead  and  blessed  him. 

"Father,"  said  Kurilos,  holding  up  the  child, 
'  *  we  found  this  infant  on  the  round  hill  on  the  edge 
of  the  big  forest.  He  was  in  the  arms  of  a  Muham- 
madan  who  was  dead  and  no  one  was  near.  The 
man  must  have  been  killed  by  a  tiger.  I  brought 
the  child  home  to  you." 

"You  did  well,  my  son.  Take  him  to  your 
mother.  He  may  grow  up  here  with  us."  And 
he  blessed  the  child. 

"  Stay  here,  Dasan,  with  my  father.  You  must 
wait  to  see  my  women-folk  ;  they  will  not  come  out 
yet.     I  will  run  in  with  the  baby." 

Kurilos  disappeared  into  the  farther  end  of  the 
house  and  there  were  sounds  of  laughter  and  merri- 
ment and  the  baby's  voice  uplifted. 

He  soon  returned,  satisfied.  "  The  baby  will  do 
all  right  there,  Dasan." 
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You  must  give  him  a  name,  Kurilos.  You  can't 
always  call  him  '  baby  '  or  '  the  babe.'  " 

"Yes,  he  shall  have  mine." 

"What!     'Kurilos?'" 

"  No,  the  English  form  of  it,  *  Cyril.'  " 

At  that  the  priest  looked  up.  "  He  ought  to  be 
baptised,"  he  said. 

"What,  father,  in  the  Syrian  Church?  It  is 
such  a  long  ceremony,  and  probably  the  little  one 
has  already  been  baptised  in  the  Anglican  Church 
by  his  parents'  wish.  He  must  be  two  years  old — 
perhaps  more." 

"We  cannot  know  that,  my  son;  yet  this  we 
will  do.  Here,  in  this  room,  we  will  present  the 
child  to  the  Most  Holy  One  and  he  shall  be 
named." 

The  priest  sent  for  the  baby,  and  all  the  house- 
hold came,  the  women  all  veiled,  and  they  stood 
around  while  he  took  the  wondering  child  into  his 
arms  and,  holding  him  up,  said  :  "Thou  shalt  be 
called  Cyril."  Then  came  the  invocation  to  the 
Holy  Trinity,  three  times  repeated,  in  a  low  chant, 
used  by  Syrians  in  worship,  followed  by  a  prayer  in 
Syriac,  and  the  ceremony  was  over. 

It  was  time  then  for  the  midday  meal.  The  men 
and  women  did  not  eat  together. 

The  men  sat  down,  the  priest  slightly  apart  from 
the  rest.  A  fair  Syrian  youth  brought  in  brass 
vessels  of  water  and  bowls  of  rice,  and  presently 
little  Anna  came  in  with  small  plates  of  curries 
of  various  kinds  and  put  them  before  her  father, 
while  she  waited  on  him  and  the  guest.  She 
did    it    so  humbly  and  quietly,    and    looked    very 
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sweet  in  her  white  Syrian  dress.  Her  mother  stood 
in  the  doorway,  directing  it  all  from  the  back- 
ground. 

It  was  the  first  time  Dasan  had  seen  her  except 
closely  veiled  at  the  ceremony  of  Cyril's  naming,  and 
he  bowed  a  low  salaam.  The  Amma  acknowledged 
it  with  dignity. 

Kurilos  took  Dasan  out  afterwards  and  they 
looked  down  on  the  shining  fields  of  paddy.  Some- 
times this  would  be  a  mass  of  vivid  green,  but  now 
the  fields  were  full  of  water  and  numbers  of  small 
black  women  were  standing  bent  double  in  the  muddy 
field,  toiling  in  the  heat,  to  transplant  the  small 
shoots  of  paddy. 

"These  are  our  people,"  said  Kurilos.  "They 
are  heathen  who  worship  stocks  and  stones.  They 
know  nothing  and  are  as  ignorant  as  the  cattle  they 
plough  with.  They  are  not  only  ignorant,  they  are 
polluting.  They  may  not  enter  the  towns,  or  go 
near  the  shops,  or  even  walk  along  the  high  road. 
They  may  not  come  within  sixty  paces  of  a  high- 
caste  man,  and  much  more  than  that  of  a  Brahman 
like  you." 

"But,"  replied  Dasan,  "  I  am  not  a  Brahman. 
I  am  a  Christian." 

They  would  have  to  bark  like  a  dog  if  you  came 
anywhere  near  them  to  let  you  realise  their  presence, 
so  that  you  might  not  be  polluted . ' ' 

"I  cannot  be  polluted  by  anything  like  this, 
Kurilos.     I  am  a  Christian,  and  so  are  you." 

' '  The  Christians  here  think  very  much  the  same 
way  in  this  thing  as  the  Hindus.  My  father  would 
never  allow  them  to  touch  any  of  our  things,  such 
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as  food  or  clothes.  As  long  as  they  stay  in  the 
fields  it  is  all  right." 

"Oh,"  said  Dasan,  "we  have  nothing  so  bad 
as  that  in  our  land  1  Of  course,  there  are  Pariahs 
and  others  and  the  Hindus  consider  them  out- 
castes.  But  our  Christians  speak  to  them  and  teach 
them,  and  quite  a  number  of  them  have  become 
Christians." 

"Ah,  yours  is  the  English  Church  !  That  is  the 
influence  of  the  missionaries  from  England.  Still, 
if  we  had  done  our  duty,  the  whole  of  India  might 
have  been  evangelised  long  ago,"  said  Kurilos. 


CHAPTER   III 

THE   CHURCH   AND    ITS   PEOPLE 

"  God,  I  thank  Thee  that  I  am  not  as  other  men,  or 
even  as  this  PubHcan." 

Five  years  had  gone  by  since  the  day  on  which 
Kurilos  and  Dasan  had  found  the  baby.  Dasan  had 
passed  through  the  college  brilliantly  and  was  now 
a  professor,  trying  to  imbue  his  students  with  the 
ideals  he  had  himself  imbibed  at  college.  His  desire 
to  work  among  the  outcastes  had  not  diminished. 
He  hoped  also  that  he  might  be  chosen  for  ordina- 
tion in  his  Church — the  Church  in  which  the  mis- 
sionaries had  been  teaching  the  poor  and  despised 
and  bringing  them  to  Christ.  He  knew  that  God 
had  called  him  to  work  for  the  poor  during  that 
journey  through  Kerala.  Since  then  he  had  gone 
there  once  again  to  see  his  friend  Kurilos  and  little 
Cyril. 

As  for  Kurilos  he  had  remained  at  home  those 
five  years,  occupied  with  the  oversight  of  his 
family's  lands  and  various  other  kinds  of  business. 
His  mind  had  been  full  of  worldly  projects  and  the 
vision  had  grown  dim.  He  had  put  away  for  the 
present  the  idea  of  fulfilling  his  vow,  and  the  spiritual 
condition  of  the  heathen  around  him,  and  even  of  his 
own  field -labourers,  was  forgotten.  There  were 
many  young  men  in  those  days  who  had  heard  and 
responded  to  the  call  of  God  for  a  freer  and  higher 
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Spiritual  life,  and  who  had  cast  off  the  hampering 
age-long  shackles  of  their  Church  and  had  joined 
the  missionaries  in  the  glorious  adventure  and  ser- 
vice of  the  Church  of  England  in  India.  But  Kurilos 
was  content  to  let  things  be  as  they  had  always  been, 
and  his  spiritual  life  stagnated.  The  bright  spot  in 
his  life  was  little  Cyril,  and  he  and  Anna,  who  was 
attending  the  one  girls'  boarding-school  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  made  it  their  work  not  to  allow  Cyril 
to  forget  his  mother-tongue.  During  the  holidays 
Anna  gave  him  most  regular  instruction  in  English 
reading  and  writing  and  he  always  spoke  that  lan- 
guage when  with  her  and  with  his  "little  father," 
Kurilos.  One  of  the  young  deacons  would  come 
and  instruct  him  in  Malay alam  and,  after  some  time, 
he  began  to  learn  Syriac  also. 

The  boy  had,  from  three  years  old,  followed  the 
priest.  Father  Timotheus,  up  the  steep  steps  to  the 
church  and  had  stood  beside  him  through  the  long 
services.  It  was  only  at  the  Kuruban  (Holy 
Eucharist),  when  the  priest  went  within  the  veil  up 
to  the  altar,  that  Kurilos  or  the  mother  would  keep 
him  from  following  him.  The  worshippers  had 
grown  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  the  child  standing 
by  the  priest.  They  had  grown  to  love  him,  and 
his  very  blue  eyes  arrested  them  and  won  their 
hearts. 

Kurilos  used  to  take  Cyril  down  to  the  river  and 
made  him  swim  and  dive  and  row  a  boat.  There 
were  tiny  boats,  made  out  of  a  small  log  of  wood, 
that  any  child  could  paddle  across  the  river.  He 
could  do  anything  in  the  water  as  well  as  any  boy  in 
the  neighbourhood.     One  thing  they  did  not  allow. 
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He  never  went  beyond  the  fields.  While  he  was  a 
child  the  home,  the  church,  and  the  paddy-fields 
were  his  sole  environment. 

Kurilos  noticed  that,  when  he  went  down  to  the 
fields,  the  little  black  people  working  there  almost 
worshipped  him  and  the  child  would  speak  to  them 
so  sweetly.  "  Look  up  there,"  he  would  say,  point- 
ing to  the  blue  sky,  "  God  is  there.  He  loves  you. 
Don't  be  frightened  !     Pray  to  Him." 

He  was  free  from  the  horror  and  shrinking  fear 
of  pollution  that  other  children  had,  and  the  out- 
caste  people  soon  realised  that.  "  He  is  a  Heaven- 
sent child,"  they  would  say  and  they  would  draw 
nearer  and  nearer  to  gaze  at  his  fair  face  and  deep 
blue  eyes — so  different  from  anyone  else  they  had 
ever  seen — and  to  listen  to  his  words. 

There  was  a  lad  of  sixteen  among  them  who 
listened  with  especial  eagerness.  He  had  been  sent 
sometimes  to  a  village  some  miles  away  and  there 
had  heard  the  missionaries  preaching.  He  had 
heard,  but  had  not  understood  much.  The  Gospel 
story  was  quite  new  to  him  and  above  his  compre- 
hension. In  fact,  the  outcastes  hardly  understood 
the  Syrian  people's  language  ;  they  had  a  jargon  of 
their  own. 

Cyril's  few  words  and  graphic  actions  appealed 
to  them.  So  this  lad  drew  nearer  and  nearer  when- 
ever the  boy  came,  and  he  looked  at  him  with 
hungry  eyes  and  a  desire  to  know  more. 

"  Kutty,"  said  Cyril.  "  See  !  Heaven  is  there. 
Jesus  Messiah  is  there.  Jesus  Messiah  came  from 
there."  He  pointed  to  the  blue  sky.  "And  dear 
Jesus  died — died  on  a  cross." 
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"I  can't  know,  little  master,"  replied  Kutty. 
"  I  can't  know  Jesus  Messiah.  I  can't  know  cross. 
Little  master,  what  is  it?" 

"  Come,  Kutty,  I  will  take  you.  I  will  show  you 
a  cross — not  to-day,  to-morrow.  It  is  in  the  church 
up  there." 

"No,  master,  I  too  frightened  to  go  up  there." 

"Yes,  Kutty,  I  will  take  you.  You  come  and 
stand  by  this  tree  to-morrow,  early."  Then  Cyril 
ran  away  with  a  longing  for  the  adventure  of  to- 
morrow. 

At  dawn,  when  all  were  busy,  he  was  off,  and, 
scrambling  down  into  the  paddy-field,  he  found 
Kutty  by  the  tree  waiting  for  him. 

"  Come  quickly,"  he  said,  taking  the  lad's  hand. 
'  *  We  will  get  up  there  and  you  shall  see  before 
the  verger  comes  to  ring  the  bell." 

They  clambered  up  the  side  of  the  hill,  not  by 
the  steep  steps,  so  that  they  might  not  be  seen,  and 
Cyril  drew  his  companion  through  the  porch  into 
the  church.  Then,  bowing  with  deep  reverence,  he 
left  him  and  went  hurriedly  forward  into  the  Holy 
Place.  Then  he  turned,  drew  the  veil  aside  and 
showed  the  astonished  Kutty,  who  had  remained 
near  the  door,  a  life-sized  representation  of  the 
Crucifixion,  above  the  altar. 

"  See  !  That  was  what  it  was,  Kutty."  And  he 
reverently  let  down  the  veil  and  came  back. 

The  verger  had  seen  them  come  in,  and  a  rowdy 
lot  of  boys — and  girls,  too — had  fetched  up  the 
Syrian  villagers.  It  was  not  the  act  of  drawing  the 
veil  that  angered  them,  for  the  children  often  came 
into  the  church  when  it  was  empty  and  mounted  into 
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the  Holy  Place,  but  it  was  that  an  outcaste  had 
come  in — this  despised,  degraded  outcaste,  far 
worse  than  a  leper,  and,  by  his  coming,  their  church 
had  been  polluted. 

The  noise  increased.  More  villagers  crowded  in. 
The  door  was  shut  and  Kutty  could  find  no  way  of 
escape, 

"Our  church  is  defiled!"  they  shouted,  and 
the  men  set  upon  poor  Kutty  and  would  have  hurt 
and  perhaps  killed  him  in  their  fury  but  that  the 
priest.  Father  Timotheus,  walked  slowly  in  and  mes- 
merised them  with  his  stern  eyes. 

"Desecrate  not  the  House  of  God  with  riot, 
murder,  and  violence  1"  he  said.  "  Let  that  lad  go. 
He  shall  be  punished  elsewhere." 

"  Priestly  father  1 "  cried  Cyril  in  an  agony,  pros- 
trating himself  before  him.  "  It  was  I  who  brought 
him  into  the  church.  I  did  the  wrong,  not  he.  Beat 
me,  not  him  1" 

The  priest  signalled  to  a  deacon  and  said  : 
"Take  up  the  child  and  carry  him  to  the  house," 
and,  turning  to  the  verger,  he  added  :  "  Take  that 
outcaste  lad  and  tie  him  up  outside  and  see  that  he 
is  well  beaten.  It  is  the  only  way  to  pacify  the 
people." 

Cyril  from  the  house  heard  Kutty 's  cries  and  he 
struggled  out  of  the  young  deacon's  arms  and  fled 
up  to  a  little  hill  sheltered  by  trees,  and  there 
Kurilos  found  him  a  little  later. 

"  I  can't  bear  it  1  I  can't  bear  it  ! "  he  sobbed. 
"  It  was  my  doing.  I  wanted  Kutty  to  know  about 
Jesus  and  how  can  he  know  now  }" 

Kurilos  gathered  him  up  in  his  arms  and  asked 
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him  what  had  happened  and  comforted  him.  "  He 
is  a  sensitive  child,"  he  thought.  "  Can  there  be 
any  memory  of  the  past  ?  Did  he  see  his  parents 
murdered  ?  But  he  could  only  have  been  two  years 
old  then.    He  cannot  remember  what  happened." 

Suddenly  Cyril  looked  up  and  said  :  * '  Little 
father,  am  I  your  real  own  child  ?" 

"  Darling  one,"  he  replied.  "  God  gave  you  to 
me. 


CHAPTER    IV 

THE   DOWRY 

"  Children,  how  hard  is  it  for  them  that  trust  in  riches 
to  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God." 

The  people  of  the  land  were  all  terribly  in  debt  and 
continually  borrowed  money  on  their  fields  and  other 
properties  at  a  high  rate  of  interest.  One  of  the 
landowners  near  often  came  over  to  see  Father 
Timotheus.  He  was  a  miserly  and  crafty  old  man. 
They  used  to  sit  and  talk  for  long,  and  invariably 
changed  their  conversation  whenever  Kurilos  drew 
near. 

'  *  What  is  it  .-*  My  father  is  a  simple-hearted 
man  in  money  matters,"  thought  Kurilos.  "  What 
can  it  be  ?  Everyone  knows  that  he  is  wealthy  and 
that  his  fields  yield  hundreds  of  paras  of  paddy. 
What  can  this  old  miser  want  ?" 

"Little  father,  I  did  not  stay  to  listen,  but  I 
heard  them  say  something  about  Anna  and  a 
dowry,"  said  Cyril. 

* '  What  ?  They  are  not  going  to  marry  her  to 
that  young  ass,  the  old  man's  grandson,  and  I  know 
nothing  about  it  ! " 

Cyril  had  never  heard  his  ' '  little  father  ' '  speak 
so  wrathfully,  and  his  deep  blue  eyes  looked  up 
questioningly.  Anna  was  his  delight,  his  playmate, 
as  well  as  his  teacher.  She  was  barely  fifteen,  still 
a  girl  in  the  boarding-school ;  but  the  Syrians  had 
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their  girls  married  very  young  and  they  were  not 
allowed  any  choice  in  the  matter. 

Kurilos  could  not  rest  until  he  had  talked  with  his 
father.  He  found  the  thing  practically  settled.  A 
large  dowry  was  to  be  given  and  this  would  be  used 
to  send  the  youth  to  college  to  finish  his  education. 

"My  son,"  said  the  priest,  "we  have  always 
done  this  with  our  daughters.  Look  at  Sara  and 
Aley,  how  happy  they  are  with  their  husbands  and 
their  children  !  Why  should  we  do  differently  with 
Anna?" 

"Father,"  replied  Kurilos,  "Anna  is  different. 
She  has  had  an  English  education  and  has  very 
high  ideals.  I  know  this  youth  :  he  has  no  brains 
and  he  is  a  good-for-nothing  fellow.  It  is  no  use 
sending  him  to  college  ;  he  will  never  learn.  He 
has  failed  several  times  already,  and  he  is  neither  a 
nice  nor  a  trustworthy  youth." 

Kurilos  felt  very  bitter.  "  Why  should  our  money 
go  to  pay  this  miser's  debts?"  That  evening  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  Dasan  complaining  of  the  rigid 
customs  of  his  people  and,  at  the  end,  just  a  post- 
script :  "  My  sister  is  to  be  married  at  Onam."  (A 
festival  at  the  beginning  of  the  Malayalam  year.) 

Meanwhile,  little  Cyril  had  seen  Anna  and  had 
asked  her,  "What  is  a  dowry,  Anna?"  he  ques- 
tioned. He  got  no  reply.  Anna,  knowing  the 
custom  and  that  her  parents  would  get  each  girl 
married  in  turn,  and  knowing  that  her  elder  sisters 
had  all  been  married  when  they  had  been  her  age, 
had  thought  that  this  might  happen. 

She  was  a  good  girl  and  had  never  gone  against 
her  parents'  wishes.     In  her  school  life  she  was 
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methodical  and  tidy  and  careful  in  all  her  work.  She 
enjoyed  learning,  and  no  lesson  was  a  difficulty  to 
her.  She  loved  her  parents,  loved  her  home  and 
little  Cyril,  and  her  big  brother,  Kurilos.  The  holi- 
days were  looked  forward  to  with  great  pleasure. 
She  guessed  now  what  was  being  done,  and  she 
ran  away  quickly  from  Cyril  and  asked  one  of  the 
older  women  in  the  house  :   "Is  this  true  ?" 

"  It  is  true,"  she  replied. 

"Who  is  it.?" 

"The  grandson  of  Itak  of  Ranni,"  was  the 
answer.  Anna  felt  that  she  could  never  consent  to 
such  a  marriage,  but  she  knew  that  she  would  not 
be  asked.     It  would  be  arranged  for  her. 

How  could  she  show  her  parents  her  intense  dis- 
like for  this  ? 

The  girls  at  school  sometimes  did  not  know  of 
the  intended  marriage  until  they  heard  their  own 
banns  being  read  in  church.  They  were  used  to  the 
custom  and  did  not  object.  In  Anna's  heart,  young 
as  she  was,  there  had  been  an  awakening  of  true 
love.  She  did  not  dare  to  analyse  it  or  think  of  it, 
but  she  had  in  her  quiet  life  in  school  and  at  home 
meditated  on  the  higher  things  of  life  and  of  love. 

"Perhaps,  if  I  could  see  Kurilos  alone  and  ask 
him  to  plead  with  my  father  and  mother,  they  might 
relent,"  she  thought. 

When  Kurilos  came  he  could  see  by  her  attitude 
that  she  knew.  Cyril,  too,  had  said,  "Anna  has 
been  crying." 

"  Little  sister,  come  into  the  front  room,  the  men 
are  all  out,  and  we  will  have  a  talk." 

She    came    and    sat    at    his    feet    on    a    mat. 
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"Kurilos!"  she  said,  "can  you  persuade  our 
parents  to  change  this  arrangement  ?  That  young 
man  has  a  cruel  nature.  He  was  unkind  to  us  girls 
when  we  were  small,  we  all  disliked  him.  I  have 
not  seen  him  for  years  now,  but  I  don't  think  he  can 
have  changed  that  cruel  nature.  I  have  never 
heard  that  he  has.  His  father  is  nice  and  a 
Christian,  but  the  old  grandfather  is  horrid,  and 
this  young  man  is  like  him.  Oh,  why  is  our  father 
so  friendly  with  the  old  man  ?" 

"Little  sister,  you  seem  to  know  much  about 
them  all,"  said  Kurilos  seriously. 

' '  I  have  heard  the  women  talking  about  the 
family,"  she  replied. 

"  Listen,  little  sister,  I  have  spoken  to  our  father. 
I  do  not  think  he  will  change.  He  likes  the  family. 
With  all  his  deep  unscrupulous  ways,  the  grand- 
father is  very  religious  ;  he  comes  often  to  church 
and  he  helps  with  gifts  in  all  the  ceremonies." 

"And,"  said  Anna  bitterly,  "though  he  is  rich, 
he  robs  the  widow  and  the  orphan." 

"Hush,  girl,  you  are  but  fifteen!  What  can 
you  know  ? ' ' 

"Then,  Kurilos,  my  mind  is  fixed.  I  will  not 
marry  his  grandson.  You  must  take  me  away  to 
some  other  place.  I  must  escape  from  this,"  she 
said  passionately. 

"  Hush,  child,  it  is  bad  ;  but  it  is  not  so  bad  as 
all  that.  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  you,  but  I  know 
that  there  is  very  little  chance  of  any  change." 
He  walked  off  with  a  heavy  heart.  The  days  passed 
and  a  most  passionate  letter  came  from  Dasan  to 
his  friend. 
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"  I  blame  myself  intensely.  I  have  been  waiting 
patiently,  thinking  that  your  sister  was  too  young 
yet.  I  meant  to  write  this  Christmas,  as  soon  as 
I  had  something  better  to  offer  her,  and  plead  with 
your  father  for  his  permission.  You  know  our  cir- 
cumstances. I  could,  in  a  short  time,  offer  her  a 
home  worthy  of  her  acceptance.  I  would  not  ask 
a  dowry.  I  only  want  her.  She  is  a  jewel  amongst 
women.     Only  say  the  word  '  Come,'  and  I  will." 

"Oh,  Dasan,  Dasan  1"  sobbed  Kurilos,  as  he 
read  these  words.  "  Brahman  though  you  are,  one 
of  the  aristocracy  of  India,  my  father  will  never, 
never  consent.  Even  though  you  are  a  Christian 
and  so  good  through  and  through,  he  will  never  go 
against  custom  and  marry  his  daughter  to  you. 
Still,  I  will  tell  my  father  all  and  plead  with  him." 

He  did.  Far  into  the  night  they  talked.  Anna 
could  hear  their  voices  going  on  as  she  tossed  to 
and  fro,  sleepless.  She  could  not  distinguish  what 
they  said,  and  Kurilos  did  not  let  her  know  anything 
about  Dasan' s  letter. 

The  next  few  weeks  Anna  went  away  alone  con- 
stantly to  the  hill  and,  under  the  shelter  of  the  trees, 
prayed  and  prayed  to  the  God  and  Father  of  all. 
She  had  learnt  to  pray  like  this  from  her  teacher 
at  school. 

Kurilos  and  Anna  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
boarding-school  under  the  care  of  the  missionaries. 
They  had  learnt  to  love  their  English  teachers  and 
had  imbibed  the  best  of  the  religious  teaching  of  the 
West,  which  in  those  days  had  an  ennobling  in- 
fluence on  the  youth  of  the  land.  Their  parents  in 
their  isolated  home  life  never  came  in  contact  with 
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anyone  outside  their  circle,  and  could  not  conceive 
of  doing  anything  except  according  to  an  age-long 
custom. 

A  feeling  of  resentment  against  the  Church  and 
its  formal  services  and  its  gorgeous  ceremonies  grew 
up  in  Anna  and,  for  a  time,  she  would  not  go  with 
her  mother  or  Cyril  to  the  church.  She  prayed  and 
yet  no  answer  came.  Had  the  Lord  forgotten  to 
be  gracious  ?  Would  He  not  listen  to  her  humble 
petition  }  Must  she,  in  this  thing,  obey  her  parents 
and  the  customs  of  her  country  ?  Could  she  not  do 
differently  from  the  other  women  and  girls  of  her 
community  }  She  would  escape,  or  she  could  so 
easily  drown  herself  in  the  beautiful  river  down 
below.  As  she  was  thinking  such  thoughts  a  small 
boy's  voice  arrested  her.  She  knew  it  was  Cyril. 
He  came  running  up  the  hill  with  a  small  book  in 
his  hand,  St.  Luke's  Gospel:  "Anna,  tell  me — 
what  does  it  mean — '  subject  unto  them  '  ?" 

She  had  learnt  it  so  well  at  school,  so  she  put  her 
arms  round  Cyril  and  told  him  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
and  the  visit  to  the  Temple  and  the  return  to 
Nazareth  and  how  He  obeyed  His  parents.  In 
explaining  this  a  sweet  peace  came  into  her  own 
soul.  Cyril  gazed  up  at  her  with  his  blue,  blue  eyes 
and  said:    "Anna,  I  love  you." 

Kurilos  had  said  nothing,  and  the  day  for  the 
wedding  was  fast  approaching  and  great  prepara- 
tions were  being  made.  The  ceremonies  would 
last  three  or  four  days,  and,  because  the  families 
were  rich,  the  whole  village  and  all  the  relations 
from  the  many  places  round  would  expect  to  come  to 
the  feast.     They  would  have  to  hire  a  number  of 
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poorer  Syrians  to  come  in  and  cook  the  large 
caldrons  of  rice  and  to  grind  the  curry  stuffs.  It 
was  much  more  than  their  own  servants  could  do 
and  the  outcaste  labourers,  though  they  might  not 
come  into  the  house,  would  have  a  share  in  the  good 
things  and  plenty  to  eat. 

Saramma  (Amma  is  a  title  of  honour),  with  her 
husband  and  two  lively  infants,  was  the  first  to 
arrive.  She  was  happily  married,  yet  very  glad  to 
have  some  days  in  her  own  home  and  with  her  be- 
loved parents. 

She  had  not  been  long  in  the  house  before  she 
saw  that  something  was  wrong.  "Mother,"  she 
said,  "Anna  is  not  happy." 

"No,  but  it  will  come  all  right,"  said  the  mother. 
"Your  father  settled  yours  and  Aley's  marriages. 
You  had  never  seen  your  husbands  until  the  wed- 
ding-day. It  is  better  that  girls  should  trust  their 
parents  in  these  things.  It  is  Kurilos  who  has 
spoiled  Anna,  and  she  has  had  more  freedom  than 
other  girls." 

Sara  assented,  but  she  was  not  satisfied  ;  and, 
catching  up  her  fat  little  baby,  she  went  out  to 
where  Kurilos  was  standing. 

"  There  is  trouble  here,  Kurilos.    What  is  it  ?" 

"It  is  not  the  same  as  when  you  were  married, 
Sara,"  he  said.  "Our  father  was  wise  and  kind 
and  prudent  and  he  sought  your  best  welfare,  but 
now,  for  more  than  a  year,  that  old  grandfather, 
Itak  of  Ranni,  has  gained  great  power  over  him — 
mesmerised  him,  in  fact — and  I  believe  he  is  getting 
large  sums  out  of  him.  He  is  a  usurer  ;  he  just 
hoards  money,  and  now  this  big  dowry  for  Anna 
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will  go  to  him  and  he  will  use  it  for  his  grandson 
instead  of  his  own  money.  The  grandson  is  no 
good." 

' '  Poor  Anna  !  Poor  child  1 ' '  said  Sara  pityingly, 
but  she  did  nothing  to  help  her  young  sister. 

Then  Kurilos  told  her  about  his  friend  Dasan  and 
his  wish  to  marry  Anna.  "He  was  a  Hindu,  a 
Brahman,  and  his  father  was  an  owner  as  well  as  a 
priest  of  the  Hindu  temple  at  Rajoor.  They  lost 
much  of  their  property  and  revenues  when  the  father 
became  a  Christian,  but  Dasan  is  both  clever  and 
good  and  is  now  a  professor  at  the  Imperial  College. 
Jesudasan  Aiyar  is  his  full  name." 

Yes  ?"  said  Sara  interestedly.  ' '  But  this  thing 
could  never  be.  We  could  never  let  Anna  go  away 
beyond  those  ghats  to  the  Tamil  country  and  marry 
one  of  another  race.  The  parents  would  never  con- 
sent. They  like  us  all  to  be  near  them.  The  heat 
over  there  and  the  food  !  She  would  get  ill  and 
none  of  us  could  reach  her.  No,  it  is  impossible  1 
Do  not  say  anything  to  her  about  it." 

After  this,  the  wedding  arrangements  proceeded. 
Necklaces  of  heavy  gold  coins  and  big  ear-rings 
were  made  by  the  goldsmith  on  the  verandah  and 
were  inspected.  A  white  veil  with  a  beautiful  gold 
star  worked  in  the  centre  of  it  and  a  tali  (a  wedding 
pledge — a  small  raised  cross  threaded  on  a  gold 
chain  to  be  clasped  round  her  neck)  were  made  and 
the  gifts  were  all  sent  in  for  approval. 

All  was  so  correct  and  seemingly  right.  It  was 
only  the  poor  bride  who  dreaded  the  coming  day, 
yet  went  about  trying  to  forget  herself  and  to  help 
in  the  kitchen. 
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"I  don't  like  weddings,"  said  Cyril.  "I  don't 
like  that  heavy  jewellery.  My  Anna  is  beautiful 
without  that."  And  he  looked  at  her  with  his 
wonderful  blue  eyes. 

Kurilos  smiled.  "Well,  my  son,  nor  do  I.  As 
soon  as  all  this  is  over  I  shall  go  and  see  the  English 
padre  who  lives  on  the  sea  coast." 

"  Oh,  little  father,  take  me  with  you  !" 

"Not  yet,  my  son.  You  shall  come  one  day 
when  you  are  older.  You  must  stay  here  and  get 
on  with  your  lessons." 


The  long  wedding  ceremony  was  over.  It  took 
place  in  the  church  very  early  in  the  morning.  The 
marriage  pledge  had  been  fastened  round  her  neck 
and  the  veil  thrown  over  her  head  by  the  bride- 
groom. He  was  a  dark,  unpleasant-looking  youth 
and  he  wore  a  sullen  expression,  never  looking  once 
at  the  beautiful  young  girl  by  his  side.  She  was 
very  pale  and  sad,  but  it  was  the  correct  expres- 
sion for  a  bride  in  that  country,  so  the  neighbours 
made  no  comment  except  on  her  beauty.  They 
came  down  the  steps  from  the  church,  he  striding 
in  front  and  she  meekly  walking  behind,  to  where 
the  whole  ground  in  front  of  the  house  was  covered 
in  and  decorated.  They  were  led  to  a  da'is  in  the 
centre  and  put  to  sit  together  where  everyone  might 
see  them.  The  arriving  of  the  guests,  the  feasting 
and  pleasantry,  went  on  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Towards  evening  the  father  of  the  youth  came  to 
Kurilos  and  said  :  ' '  We  must  be  gone,  he  goes  back 
to  college  to-morrow.     The  dowry  and  church  ex- 
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penses  have  all  been  paid  up  and  I  take  the  rest  of 
the  money  back  with  me  to-night." 

Kurilos  knew  the  custom.  The  youth  would  go 
on  with  his  studies  in  college  and  Anna  might  go 
back  to  the  boarding-school  or  stay  at  home  if  her 
parents  wished  it.  He  knew  that  this  arrangement 
was  often  made,  but  he  had  not  heard  that  it  was 
to  be  so  in  this  case.  His  other  sisters  had  gone  at 
once  to  their  husbands'  houses. 

"  How  good  !  What  a  relief !  Now,  for  a  year 
or  two,  our  little  sister  need  not  leave  us."  Yet 
ultimately  she  would  have  to  go,  for  the  marriage 
was  absolutely  binding  and  any  time  she  might  be 
claimed  and  taken  away.  He  knew  that  it  was  the 
money,  the  dowry,  that  they  wanted  and  not  the 
girl. 

Poor  little  bride  1  She  was  only  too  glad  when 
the  ceremonies  were  over  and  she  might  throw  off 
the  heavy  jewellery  and  go  and  rest  with  her  mother 
and  sisters  in  the  women's  part  of  the  house. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE    OUTCASTES 

"  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these  My  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me." 

KURILOS  was  starting  after  his  supper.  It  was 
moonlight.  He  would  go  across  country  to  where 
he  could  get  a  boat  in  the  early  morning  and  be 
punted  to  the  other  side  of  the  lagoon.  This  was 
really  quicker  than  coming  down  all  the  windings 
of  the  river.  A  Syrian  Christian  lad  went  with  him 
as  his  servant. 

It  was  a  lovely  night.  The  rains  had  ceased  and 
there  was  a  spell  of  fine  weather  before  the  next 
monsoon  set  in.  The  brilliant  moonlight  shone  on 
the  hills  and  lit  up  the  steep  paths,  while  the  big 
trees  cast  their  deep  shadows  on  the  road. 

Kurilos  strode  on,  his  mind  filled  with  the  recent 
events — his  sister  Anna  and  his  little  Cyril — and  the 
Syrian  lad  followed  quickly  behind. 

Presently  Kurilos  stopped  and  listened.  "What 
sweet  singing,  Chakko  !  Where  does  it  come 
from  ?"  he  said. 

There,  in  the  darkness,  under  the  thickest  part 
of  the  wood,  they  heard  the  voices  of  men  and 
women  raised  in  unison,  singing  one  of  their  own 
Christian  lyrics.  They  went  nearer  and  saw  a  large 
hut  full  of  men  and  women,  and  now  they  were 
kneeling  and  the  voice  of  prayer  was  going  up. 

40 
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"  Oh,  sar  ! "  cried  Chakko.  "  Don't  go  nearer, 
they  are  outcastes  ! ' ' 

These  outcastes  were  much  more  musical  than 
the  Syrians,  who,  in  ancient  days,  forbade  music  in 
their  churches  lest  it  should  savour  of  heathenism. 

Kurilos  had  heard  their  voices  calling  from  hill  to 
hill,  or  across  the  fields,  and  their  wild  chants  when 
worshipping  evil  spirits ;  but  such  peaceful  yet 
arresting  Christian  songs  he  had  never  heard  them 
sing,  and  he  stopped  and  waited  to  listen  until  they 
should  sing  again. 

"  Come,  come  to  Jesus,  He  is  calling  for  you  1" 
was  the  refrain,  a  l}Tic  composed  by  a  Syrian 
Christian.  Then  a  man  came  out  and  nearly  fell  into 
Kuril5s'  arms.  He  was  very  frightened  and  was 
going  to  shout  out  and  arouse  the  little  company. 

"  Hush  !"  said  Kurilos  commandingly,  "I  am  a 
friend.  Where  did  you  learn  to  pray  and  sing  like 
that?" 

' '  The  English  missionary  who  lives  over  ten  miles 
to  the  east  yonder  at  the  mission  bungalow  taught 
us.  He  and  the  teachers  from  his  school  come  here 
often  ;  perhaps  they  may  come  to-night.  Don't  do 
us  any  harm,  master  1  You  are  a  Christian.  We 
are  only  learning  about  your  God  ;  have  pity  on  us, 
master  ! ' ' 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  man  !  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
you  are  learning  our  Faith.  Go  on  and  may  the 
Lord  bless  you  ! ' ' 

Kurilos  called  the  lad,  who  had  slunk  away 
and  would  not  go  near  the  place.  "  Come  along, 
Chakko,  we  must  hurry  on." 

As  soon  as  they  reached  the  landing-place  they 
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hired  a  boat  and  started  across  the  water.  It  was 
midday  by  the  time  they  reached  the  seaport  town. 
They  made  their  way  to  the  English  missionary's 
bungalow.  Kurilos  hoped  he  might  get  a  long  talk 
with  him  and  asked  for  an  interview. 

The  Englishman  came  down,  looking  so  ener- 
getic, so  busy,  and  yet  with  a  whole  wealth  of  kind- 
ness in  his  face. 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked. 
Sahib, ' '  he  said,  "  it  is  of  a  private  nature.   Let 
this  my   servant   stay   outside  and  let  no  others 
listen." 

*  *  We  will  shut  the  door  and  any  others  can  wait 
on  the  verandah,"  he  said. 

Then  Kurilos  told  the  Englishman  all  about  Cyril 
and  the  way  he  had  found  him. 

"  The  child  is  as  my  own  son,  he  knows  no  other 
parents.  I  never  wish  to  part  with  him,  but  now 
sometimes  I  think,  as  he  is  an  English  boy,  he 
ought  not  to  remain  in  this  country  and  in  this 
climate.  Perhaps  I  did  wrong  in  not  searching  out 
for  his  parents." 

The  missionary  was  very  interested.  "  I  heard  of 
the  murder  of  his  parents  at  the  time.  I  heard,  too, 
that  they  were  Irish  and  had  been  out  here  for  ten 
years  without  going  home,  as  they  had  no  near  rela- 
tives and  no  one  who  would  look  forward  to  seeing 
them.  They  had  a  tea  estate  on  the  distant  Anama- 
lais.  They  were  very  kind  to  their  coolies,  so  there 
was  no  cause  for  that  disgraceful  riot.  I  will  inquire 
further  if  you  wish,"  he  continued. 

"I  do  not  at  all  wish  to  give  him  up,"  said 
Kurilos,  "but  I  want  to  be  fair  to  the  child.     My 
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father  is  wealthy  and  we  can  give  him  all  he  wants, 
even  send  him  to  college  in  England  if  necessary. 
But,  oh,  sahib,  I  never  wish  to  part  from  him  1  I 
have  taken  him  as  a  gift  from  God.  He  must  have 
died  or  have  been  killed  by  wild  animals  if  we  had 
not  found  him  in  that  desolate  and  unknown  place." 

"  I  don't  think  you  need  fear.  No  one  has  in- 
quired for  him  up  till  now  and  he  has  been  with  you 
for  five  or  six  years."  The  missionary  was  much 
drawn  to  Kurilos,  and  said  :  "Won't  you  remain 
with  us  for  a  few  days  and  see  our  work  and  what 
we  are  doing  ? ' ' 

Kurilos  was  glad  to  stay  for  a  few  days  and  see 
that  busy  town  and  the  kind  of  people  who  came 
to  the  Mission  compound. 

There  were  the  school-children,  boys  and  girls  ; 
Moslems  from  the  shops  opposite  ;  Hindus  from 
the  suburbs  round  the  temple ;  Christians  from 
the  low-caste  sweepers,  as  well  as  from  the  high 
Syrian  families.  They  all  came  and  sat  down 
together  and  learnt  to  read  and  write  from  letters 
inscribed  on  olas  (leaves  of  the  palm  cut  in  strips 
and  marked  with  an  iron  style).  This  was  not  new 
to  him,  but  the  variety  of  castes  and  creeds  learning 
together  he  had  not  seen  elsewhere. 

Then  there  were  the  lepers.  In  the  town  were 
many  such  sufferers  ;  also  people  with  that  horrible 
disease,  elephantiasis.  These  all  came  for  treat- 
ment from  various  oils  kept  in  the  bungalow. 

One  morning  a  young  Syrian  Christian  woman, 
whose  family  he  knew,  came  there.  She  was  a  leper 
and  was  becoming  disfigured  by  the  disease,  and  she 
brought  her  youngest  child,  a  lovely  little  thing  of 
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five  years  old.  Kurilos  spoke  to  her.  The  child 
had  begun  to  have  leprosy  in  the  same  way  that  her 
mother  had  started  it,  such  a  small  mark  on  the 
side.  Kurilos'  heart  was  touched.  Was  there 
nothing  that  could  be  done  for  her  ?  The  mis- 
sionaries from  the  West  in  their  Leper  Mission  work 
would  try,  but  up  till  then  no  cure  had  been  found 
for  leprosy.  (It  has  been  discovered  in  these  days.) 
"What  a  Christ-like  work  ! "  he  thought,  and  the 
doctors  from  the  West  were  imitating  Him. 

The  missionary  was  even  now  planning  a  separate 
home  for  men  and  women  outside  the  town. 

The  big  church  was  in  the  principal  street,  where 
all  the  traffic  and  merchandise  of  the  town  went  on. 
An  avenue  of  luxuriant  trees  led  from  the  bunga- 
low to  the  church,  and  under  their  shade  the  school- 
children ran  out  and  played. 

On  Sunday  he  went  to  the  service.  Many  in  that 
church  had  been  drawn  from  the  outcastes,  and  some 
rescued  from  the  depths  of  poverty  and  sin.  He 
had  not  that  feeling  of  repulsion  he  thought  he  might 
have  had  in  his  own  home.  Here  was  a  liturgy  in 
his  own  language,  every  word  of  which,  as  it  rang 
out  through  the  church,  was  clear  and  able  to  be 
understood  by  the  worshippers.  Here  was  a  litany, 
not  so  much  unlike  his  own  with  its  invocations  to 
the  Holy  Trinity  and  its  many  requests,  especially 
the  words  :  "To  comfort  and  help  the  weak- 
hearted  ;  and  to  raise  up  them  that  fall,  and  finally 
to  beat  down  Satan  under  our  feet." 

This  petition  appealed  to  this  man  naturally 
so  tender  of  heart.  Then  the  Lessons  !  He 
had  read  the  Bible,  but  to  listen  to  the  portion 
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read  aloud  in  the  clear  voice  of  the  Indian  clergy- 
man, who  knew  and  felt  what  he  was  reading, 
was  an  uplift  and  a  revelation  to  Kurilos. 

"  I  was  an  hungred,  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat  : 
I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  no  drink."  These 
words  in  the  Second  Lesson  touched  him  to  the 
core.  He  hardly  noticed  anything  of  the  sermon. 
"Surely  our  life  should  be  a  life  of  service." 
He  thought  of  his  own  Church.  "What  have 
I  and  my  people  done  ?  We  have  withheld  the 
Bread  of  Life  from  the  poor  and  needy  all  these 
centuries.  True,  in  ancient  days,  we  suffered  for 
the  Faith  and  underwent  persecution,  but  now,  for 
perhaps  a  century,  there  has  been  peace  and  we 
have  done  nothing  for  the  spiritual  good  of  our 
neighbours.  We  have  grown  selfish  in  our  pros- 
perity. What  can  be  our  future  in  the  life  beyond  ? 
Will  the  Lord  acknowledge  us,  or  send  us  away  with 
the  reproof,  '  Ye  did  it  not  unto  Me  '  ?" 

Kurilos  went  that  day  to  the  missionary  and  told 
him  all  this.  "  I  would  like  to  join  the  Church  of 
England.  Many  of  our  people,  and  even  one  or 
two  of  our  deacons,  have  joined  your  Church  years 
ago  and  gained  a  freer  life  and  power  of  service 
through  doing  so."  He  also  thought  it  would  be 
good  for  Cyril,  but  he  did  not  mention  this.  The 
missionary  only  said  :  *  *  That  needs  much  serious 
thought  since  your  father  is  a  priest.  It  would  cut 
you  off  from  the  rest  of  the  family.  As  a  Syrian 
Christian  you  have  a  high  position  in  the  state  and, 
as  this  is  a  Hindu  state,  you  might  not  have  quite 
the  same  if  you  associated  with  a  Church  which 
receives  the  outcastes.     Pray  for  guidance." 
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At  dawn  the  next  morning  Kuril5s  shouldered  his 
books,  a  Malayalam  Bible  and  an  English  one  for 
Cyril  to  read  and  study.  Bibles  were  more  scarce 
and  considered  more  precious  in  those  days.  Chakko 
picked  up  the  mat  in  which  were  tied  up  some  things 
they  had  bought  in  the  town  and  they  started  for 
the  landing-place  to  get  a  boat. 

The  water  was  rough,  the  north-east  monsoon 
was  bursting  with  its  thunder  and  lightning,  and  they 
did  not  get  to  the  other  side  until  the  evening. 
There  was  no  moonlight  now,  but  they  knew  their 
way  along  the  hilly  paths  and  so  bought  palm-rush 
torches  and  started  off  as  soon  as  they  could. 

They  tramped  along  steadily  for  miles,  and  now 
they  were  drawing  near  the  place  where  they  had 
heard  the  sweet  singing.  They  swung  their  torches 
so  as  to  see  the  hut  off  the  roadside.  There  was 
nothing  there,  nothing  but  the  ashes  and  the 
smouldering  embers  of  the  leaves  from  the  thatch 
lying  on  the  ground. 

The  sound  of  someone  moaning  and  a  child's 
shrill  voice  crying  out  for  fear  were  what  they  heard. 
They  crept  along  carefully,  for  it  was  a  part  infested 
with  snakes,  and  even  as  they  waved  their  torches 
they  saw  one  slide  away  in  the  grass. 

Here  was  a  man  tied  to  a  tree,  beaten  and 
wounded.  Kurilos  put  his  hand  down  and  felt  him. 
"He  is  quite  dead,"  he  said.  Another,  a  little 
farther  on,  had  been  struck  while  kneeling.  A  child 
at  its  mother's  breast  had  been  killed  with  her. 
All  the  time,  while  they  had  been  going  along  from 
one  to  the  other,  trying  by  the  dim  torch-light  to 
see  what  more  had  happened,  two  dark  eyes  had 
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followed  them  and  a  thin,  undersized  boy  of  seven 
had  hidden  himself,  paralysed  with  fear,  under  the 
scanty  clothing  of  his  mother.  As  they  drew  near 
the  child  gave  a  terrific  shriek  and  went  off  into  a 
fit  of  uncontrollable  screaming.  Kurilos  looked 
down  at  the  mother.  She  was  very  young  and  had 
become  quite  unconscious.  "We  can  save  her," 
he  thought. 

Child  !  Stop  that  screaming  and  tell  me  what 
has  happened  !  "  he  said  sternly,  as  he  picked  up  the 
boy  in  the  darkness.  "  Master,  don't  hurt  me  1  I 
am  your  slave  ;  don't  hurt  me  1" 

"  I  won't  hurt  you,  little  one  ;  only  tell  me  what 
has  happened." 

"  Master,  while  we  were  praying,  the  high-caste 
Hindus  came  and  beat  us  and  killed  us  and  burnt 
down  our  house.  Father  there  dead,"  he  said, 
pointing  to  the  man  who  had  been  killed  while  pray- 
ing. "  Mother  here  dead,  all  dead  ;  I  only  left.  I 
your  slave,  master." 

"Your  mother  is  not  dead,  child.  We  must  do 
something  to  help  her." 

In  those  days  there  were  no  hospitals  within 
fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  of  them.  What  could  he 
do  ?  There  was  a  Mission  bungalow  ten  miles 
south.  He  might  take  her  there.  There  was  no 
house  nearer  where  she  would  be  cared  for.  It  was 
night,  and  such  a  dark  night  ! 

"Chakko,"  he  called.  "We  canno!  leave  this 
woman.  We  must  carry  her  to  the  Mission  bunga- 
low at  Thulampur." 

"  Sar,  I  will  not  touch  that  woman.  Let  her  be. 
She  is  only  an  outcaste.    What  does  it  matter  ?" 
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"She  will  die  if  we  leave  her.  Pull  down  the 
creeper  from  that  tree.  We  will  plait  it  and  make  a 
hammock  and  take  her  along." 

Chakko  soon  set  to  work  when  he  found  that  his 
master  would  help  him.  They  plaited  the  creeper 
and  lifted  the  unconscious  woman  into  this  im- 
provised hammock.  She  was  not  heavy.  Kurilos 
placed  the  thin  boy  beside  her  and  gave  the  precious 
books  to  Chakko.  Then  they  went  on  through  that 
weird,  dark  night  at  a  swift  trot,  carrying  the  woman 
in  the  hammock  they  had  made,  and  meeting  no 
one. 

The  stars  came  out  after  a  while.  They  had  been 
hidden  by  the  clouds,  and  Kurilos  thought  they  had 
never  shone  so  brightly,  and  his  heart  went  out  to 
Him  who  holdeth  the  stars  in  His  hand,  and  he 
asked  for  strength  to  keep  the  vow  he  had  made  to 
help  these  poor  people. 


CHAPTER   VI 

ANNA   LEAVES    HOME 

"  Hath  the  Lord  forgotten  to  be  gracious  ?" 

Cyril  was  now  often  seen  curled  up  under  a  tree 
reading  the  precious  Enghsh  Bible  that  his  "little 
father  ' '  had  brought  him.  He  would  read,  and  then, 
when  the  deacon  came  to  teach  him,  they  would 
discuss  it  together.  Sometimes  the  Syriac  and  the 
Malayalam  versions  were  brought  in  and  Kurilos 
would  join  them  too. 

Thus  the  household  resumed  its  quiet  everyday 
life.  The  priest,  delivered  from  the  sinister  in- 
fluence of  Itak  of  Ranni,  was  again  more  like  a 
father  to  his  people  and  his  family. 

"Cyril  must  be  ordained  in  our  Church, 
Kurilos,"  he  said.  "The  child  is  religious.  He 
delights  in  all  our  ceremonies.  Bishop  Mar  Athan- 
asius  is  coming  here  and  I  can  consult  him.  The 
boy  might  be  a  monk,  and  who  knows  but  that  he 
may  not  be  a  bishop  of  our  Church  some  day." 

"Father,  the  boy  has  not  even  been  baptised 
in  the  Syrian  Church,  and  he  is  an  English  boy 
and  only  eleven  years  old." 

Rich  men  often  gave  one  of  their  sons  to  the 
Church  and  they  were  supported  by  the  family. 
Even  boys  of  seven  years  old  were  sometimes  set 
apart  and  ordained.  Kurilos  felt  that  it  was  different 
in  Cyril's  case,  and  he  really  wished  him  to  join  the 
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Church  of  England  when  he  was  old  enough  to 
understand  the  difference.  His  father  continued  : 
"  Well,  in  a  year's  time,  when  he  goes  away  to  the 
Mission  college,  he  might  receive  the  first  ordina- 
tion of  the  diaconate.  He  is  quite  old  enough  for 
that." 

Kurilos  had  not  looked  so  far  ahead.  He  dreaded 
the  boy  going  amongst  other  boys  and  to  school. 
Seeing  his  fair  skin  and  vivid  blue  eyes,  they  would 
question  his  ancestry,  and  as  yet  Cyril  had  not  been 
told  anything  of  the  past.  He  must  tell  him  and 
not  put  it  off.  Still,  he  did  put  it  off,  and  said  to 
himself :  "I  will  wait  until  next  year  and  tell  him 
before  he  goes  to  school." 

The  priest  did  not  rest  about  his  desire.  Coming 
down  from  the  church  that  evening  with  Cyril,  he 
spoke  to  him  about  it  and  the  boy  was  very  en- 
thusiastic at  what  he  said. 

"  Grandfather,  that  is  just  what  I  would  like — to 
be  a  deacon  and  a  monk.  Do  ask  the  permission  of 
His  Grace  Mar  Athanasius.  This  is  lovely,  and  I 
will  preach  and  preach  and  preach  1"  He  ran  into 
the  house  to  find  Kurilos.      "Father,"  he  cried, 

the  grandfather  says  that  I  may  be  a  monk  some 
day.  Oh,  I  do  want  to  be  a  monk  !  And  I  do 
want  to  preach  !  I  want  to  preach  in  English  and 
in  Malayalam  and  in  Syriac," 

Kurilos  was  silent.  "His  parents  were  Irish," 
he  thought.  "Perhaps  he  may  have  the  gift  of 
ready  speech  ;  but,  oh,  the  boy  does  not  know  what 
it  means  when  he  says  that  he  wishes  to  be  a 
monk  ! "  A  monk  might  become  a  bishop  and  thus 
be  of  great  service  to  his  Church.     "  Otherwise," 
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Kurilos  thought,  "a  priest  might  be  more  useful 
than  a  monk.  He  could  sympathise  more  readily 
with  the  wants  of  his  people." 

Then  Anna  came  in  and  waited  on  them.  Three 
years  had  passed  since  the  sorrowful  wedding.  Two 
years  had  been  spent  at  the  boarding-school.  The 
other  married  girls  had  calls  from  their  husbands, 
also  students,  when  they  might  talk  to  them  on  the 
verandah  under  the  eye  of  the  lady  principal ;  but 
no  one  sought  Anna,  or  sent  her  any  little  gift.  The 
only  sign  that  she  was  married  was  the  little  raised 
gold  cross  strung  round  her  neck.  That  she  must 
wear,  however  much  she  might  dislike  the  pledge. 

She  had  been  a  year  at  home  and  her  mother  was 
getting  anxious  about  it  all.  The  big  dowry  her 
father  had  given  had  all  been  spent  and  the  young 
man  had  not  advanced  any  further  in  his  college 
career.  Her  family  never  spoke  of  it,  but  the 
neighbours  were  indignant.  They  loved  their  priest 
and  his  family  and  were  ready  to  take  up  their  cause. 
One  day  when  Anna  was  happily  and  contentedly 
doing  the  house  work,  a  messenger  came  and 
said  : 

"  Itak  of  Ranni  has  sent  for  his  grandson's  wife. 
She  must  come  at  once.  I  have  brought  a  bandy 
for  her." 

Kurilos  was  furious.  "Does  he  send  for  her 
like  this  ?  Let  the  young  man  come  and  fetch  her 
himself  1  He  has  neglected  her  all  these  years. 
Does  he  forget  custom  and  the  duty  he  owes  to 
her?" 

"  My  son,"  said  the  priest,  "  it  is  good  not  to  be 
angry." 
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"Then  I  will  go  with  her,  for  this  is  an  in- 
dignity." 

"Be  careful,  my  son;  for,  if  a  quarrel  begins 
now,  there  is  no  knowing  where  it  will  end." 

There  was  a  widow,  an  old  distant  relation,  who 
had  lived  with  them  ever  since  Anna  was  born.  She 
offered  to  go  with  her.  There  were  other  women 
relations  in  the  old  home  who  would  be  with  the 
mother  and  care  for  her,  so  Cherchamma  was  given 
leave  to  be  with  Anna. 

That  evening,  after  the  priest  had  blessed  his 
daughter,  the  two  said  good-bye  and  climbed  up 
into  the  bandy,  drawn  by  the  two  strong  oxen,  and 
made  themselves  a  comfortable  place  to  lie  down 
with  their  mats  spread  over  the  straw.  Kurilos  and 
the  messenger  walked  behind.  They  went  off  at 
the  slow  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour. 

Through  the  long  hours  of  that  night  journey, 
over  those  rough,  unmade  roads,  Anna's  mind  was 
not  at  rest,  though  she  did  not  move.  Cherchamma 
was  sleeping  heavily.  Kurilos  and  the  messenger 
were  sometimes  far  behind  and  sometimes  in  front. 
Could  she  not  slip  out  ?  The  driver  was  half  asleep 
himself  and  would  never  know.  She  would  not 
mind  the  wild  country  ;  she  had  no  fear  ;  she  thought 
that  she  did  not  care  even  if  she  were  lost  or  killed. 

"Although  I  have  taken  these  vows,  that  young 
man  is  no  husband  to  me.  I  have  never  seen  him 
or  spoken  to  him  since  that  day.  He  never  spoke 
to  me  even  then.  Oh,  that  I  might  escape  this  ! 
Oh,  that  I  might  die!"  But  every  turn  of  the 
wheels  brought  her  nearer  to  his  home.  What  can 
a  poor  woman  do  ? 
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"  Has  the  Lord  forgotten  to  be  gracious  ?  Are 
His  mercies  clean  gone  for  evermore?" 

These  words  brought  to  her  mind  those  years 
past.  She  remembered  the  lessons  learnt  in  the 
Mission-school  of  the  love  of  God  in  giving  His  only 
Son  for  us.  She  remembered  and  saw  again  the 
picture  of  Cyril  coming  up  the  hill  and  asking  her 
the  question  about  ''subject  to  them,"  and  what 
she  had  said  to  him.  At  last  she  prayed,  and  again 
that  peace  which  had  come  to  her  before  in  her  own 
home  came  over  her  as  a  sweet  influence  and  she 
fell  asleep. 

Cherchamma  was  awake  and  had  drawn  a  light 
coverlet  over  her  charge  as  the  early  mornings  were 
chilly.  She  was  such  a  dear,  capable  old  thing  ; 
but  she  never  guessed  the  mental  and  spiritual  fight 
her  Anna  had  gone  through  during  that  night. 
As  soon  as  Anna  woke  they  got  out  walked  for  a 
few  miles  alongside  of  the  bandy  ;  but,  as  soon  as 
the  sun  was  up,  they  scrambled  in  again  and  Kurilos 
and  the  messenger  were  glad  to  come  under  its  light 
roof  of  thatch  to  escape  the  heat  of  that  tropical  sun. 

At  midday  they  reached  the  place.  Kerala  is 
different  from  other  parts  of  India.  You  don't  see 
villages  with  cottages  clustered  together,  or  towns 
with  streets,  except  on  the  sea  coast ;  but,  as  you 
go  along  the  high  road,  you  come  to  house  after 
house,  each  in  its  own  plot  of  land,  whether  it  is  a 
large  house  or  a  small  hut.  There  they  plant  their 
own  vegetables  and  grow  their  coconut-palms  and 
banana-trees.  This  has  been  a  good  thing  in  some 
ways,  for  it  has  prevented  the  terrible  epidemics  and 
fires  that  have  devastated  other  parts  of  India. 
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At  last  the  bandy  crawled  up  to  the  house.  The 
bullocks  were  tired  and  had  to  be  urged  up  the  hill. 
The  place  looked  desolate,  the  ground  unkempt,  a 
wilderness  of  weeds. 

"Ach!"  said  Cherchamma.  "There  must  be 
many  snakes  in  this  place."  She  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  a  well-ordered  household,  a  well-swept 
front,  and  a  garden  stocked  with  all  sort  of  Indian 
fruits  and  vegetables.  She  hardly  dared  put  her 
foot  to  the  ground,  for  the  thorns  and  the  sensitive 
plant  were  everywhere  all  over  the  path. 

Directly  she  got  down  she  hastily  put  some  of 
Anna's  heavy  jewellery  on  her  and  the  white  veil  over 
her  that  she  might  look  more  bride-like  on  arrival. 
But  there  was  no  one  to  greet  them.  The  men  were 
out  and  the  women  were  at  the  back.  Kurilos  called 
out  and  the  messenger  ran  round  to  tell  them.  The 
old  grandmother  was  stone  deaf  and  took  no  notice 
of  him  ;  the  rest  were  a  bevy  of  distant  relations  and 
servants  who  were  coarse  and  illiterate  and  spent 
most  of  the  day  in  petty  quarrels  and  gossip. 

There  was  no  sweet  woman's  influence  in  that 
household. 

The  bride  has  come  !  The  bride  has  come  ! ' ' 
they  cried.  "The  old  man,  Itak,  only  wanted  her 
here  so  as  to  get  his  grandson  to  come  back." 

Anna,  for  the  first  time,  pitied  the  young  man. 

As  soon  as  the  grandfather  and  the  father  came 
in  she  bent  very  low  before  them  and  did  obeisance. 
Cherchamma  put  her  hands  together  and  made  a 
low  salaam. 

"We  have  sent  for  your  lord,"  said  the  old  man, 
turning  to  Anna,  "  and  we  hope  your  coming  here 
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will  bring  him  back  to  his  home.  You  have  learnt 
too  much  at  that  Mission-school,  and  the  priest, 
your  father,  has  been  very  indulgent."  Anna 
winced.  "  You  will  now  learn  to  obey  your  master, 
my  grandson,  and  I  am  the  head  of  the  house  and 
all  do  my  will  here.  You  had  better  go  to  the 
kitchen  and  practise  cooking  good  curries,  for  that 
grandson  of  mine  is  a  gourmand." 

Kurilos  was  very  silent  and  the  next  day  he  went 
home. 

The  days  passed  and  the  place  began  to  get  a 
fresher  and  cleaner  look  since  Anna  and  Cher- 
chamma  had  come  to  live  there.  Anna  felt  there 
was  something  wrong  and  uncanny  about  it  all,  yet 
she  did  not  say  a  word  to  Cherchamma.  One  night 
she  had  been  awakened.  "  Rats,"  she  thought,  for 
they  were  numerous.  No,  the  old  man  was  bringing 
another  man  into  the  secret  room  where  large  chests 
were  kept  for  storing  rice.  One  of  these  was  always 
kept  locked.  They  opened  it  and  the  man  took  out 
of  a  sack  large  silver  vessels,  gold  crosses,  and 
other  ornaments.  "It  is  Church  property,"  she 
thought.  "  What  can  the  old  man  have  to  do  with 
Church  property  ?"  She  knew  all  these  things  well. 
Had  she  not  often  seen  such  in  her  father's  church  ? 
What  had  this  man  to  with  Church  property  ?  Did 
her  husband's  father  know  about  this  ?  The  men 
went  out,  never  suspecting  that  they  had  been  seen, 
for  there  was  an  empty  room  between  the  women's 
room  and  the  rice-store.  Anna  did  not  say  anything 
about  this  the  next  morning,  even  to  Cherchamma. 

After  that  a  month  or  two  passed  by,  and 
suddenly  all  the  household's  thoughts  were  changed 
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by  the  arrival  of  a  coolie  with  a  letter  saying  that 
the  young  master  was  at  last  coming  home. 

There  was  such  excitement.  Then  several  women 
tried  to  clean  and  tidy  up.  The  old  man  ordered 
in  some  coolies  to  whitewash  the  place.  There  was 
confusion  ;  everyone  who  cleaned  made  a  litter  in 
another  place.  Cherchamma  was  angry  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  and  slapped  one  of  the  maids,  and 
Anna,  not  knowing  whom  to  direct  or  what  to  do, 
slipped  away  out  of  the  muddle.  Again  the  shrink- 
ing from  what  might  be  in  the  future,  bound  to  a 
man  she  could  not  tolerate,  came  over  her.  Even 
now  she  might  escape  and  get  back  to  her  parents' 
house,  but  it  would  not  be  right.  She  would  only 
be  brought  back  again  and  have  caused  great  sorrow 
to  them. 

She  prayed  then  for  help,  and  the  words,  "  The 
Lord's  mercies  are  new  every  morning  ;  they  never 
fail,"  came  to  her  and,  as  she  trusted,  peace  was 
given  to  her  again  and  she  returned  to  the  house  to 
help  in  the  curries  which  had  to  be  prepared . 

The  day  wore  on  and  in  the  evening  they  heard  a 
tinkling  of  bells  and  the  thud,  thud  of  men  bearing 
a  palanquin.  Everyone  turned  out  except  Anna, 
who,  as  was  right  and  proper,  hid  herself  in  the 
house. 

They  had  not  expected  him  to  come  like  that, 
lying  helpless  in  the  litter,  almost  unconscious  with 
burning  malarial  fever.  His  father  came  and,  with 
the  men,  lifted  him  out  and  carried  him  into  the 
house  and  put  him  on  a  bed  and  called  to  the  women 
to  fetch  water  that  he  might  make  a  pack  and  cool 
his  head.     They  sent  for  an  Indian  physician  and 
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he  and  his  father  watched  beside  him  all  that  night. 

The  next  day  he  was  conscious  and  knew  where 
he  was. 

"Where  is  my  wife  ?"  he  asked. 

She  came  to  him  lovely  in  her  quiet  shyness.  He 
looked  at  her  through  eyes  sunken  with  fever.  "  I 
have  done  wrong.  I  have  lived  a  bad  life,"  he 
said.  "Just  before  this  fever  came  on  ...  I  was 
in  Madura  .  .  .  and  heard  a  Christian  Brahman  .  .  . 
preaching  in  the  street  ...  on  the  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son.  ...  I  learnt  it  at  school  ...  but  his 
words  arrested  me  .  .  .  and  I  thought  it  out  .  .  . 
and  it  showed  me  my  sin  .  .  .  and  the  way  of 
pardon.  ...  It  was  your  brother's  friend  .  .  .  the 
Rev.  Jesudasan  Aiyar." 

All  this  was  spoken  in  broken  sentences.  Then, 
after  a  long  pause,  he  spoke  again. 

"Forgive  me,  Anna,"  he  said,  "I  have  been 
very  wicked  .  .  .  and  have  done  you  great  wrong." 

She  stooped  and  gently  wiped  his  fevered  brow. 
Unconsciousness  had  come  on  again.  All  through 
the  night  the  fever  raged.  Cherchamma  joined  her, 
and  they  and  the  father  watched  until  dawn,  when 
the  young  man  opened  his  eyes,  just  smiled,  and  his 
spirit  passed  away,  rescued,  forgiven,  but — oh,  the 
pity  of  a  wasted  life  1 

They  took  off  from  her  the  gold  cross,  her  mar- 
riage pledge,  and  let  down  her  long  hair,  and  Anna 
wept  as  only  a  young  girl  can.  She  had  never 
seen  death  before.  When  they  had  taken  the  life- 
less body  away,  she  crouched  down  in  a  corner  of 
the  room  and  thought  of  all  that  had  happened. 

' '  The  Lord  hath  truly  been  graciou?  un.to  me  in 
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that  He  brought  him  back  to  his  home  repentant. 
Those  were  the  only  words  he  ever  spoke  to  me,  and 
now  he  is  forgiven.  He  never  had  anyone  to  tell  him 
or  help  him  to  do  right.  He  never  knew  a  mother's 
love.  The  Lord  kept  me  from  refusing  to  do  my 
father's  will.  He  kept  me  from  trying  to  escape.  He 
led  me  by  the  right  way . ' '  And,  for  the  third  time,  a 
deep  peace  came  over  her  and  abode  with  her,  a 
peace  that  only  those  know  who  commit  their  ways 
unto  the  Lord  and  trust  in  Him. 


CHAPTER   VII 

THE   YOUNG   DEACON   AT   SCHOOL 

"  The  Law  was  our  Schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to 
Christ." 

As  soon  as  the  death  of  Itak,  the  younger,  was 
made  known  at  the  priest's  house,  the  old  father,  his 
head  bowed  low,  walked  slowly  up  the  steps  of  the 
church  and  began  his  prayers  for  the  dead.  Cyril 
ran  up  quickly  and  quietly  and  knelt  beside  him. 
The  women  began  weeping  and  wailing,  and  Kuril5s 
went  out  of  the  house  up  to  the  hill  and  stayed  there. 
"Poor  little  sister,"  thought  Kurilos,  "and  so  it 
has  been  settled  this  way  for  you  by  Him  who 
knoweth  all  things,  the  beginning  of  life  and  the  end 
of  life,"  and  his  prayer  went  up  for  her.  Then  he 
returned  to  the  house  and  began  to  make  arrange- 
ments to  fetch  Anna  home. 

By  the  evening,  when  the  sun  was  down,  he  was 
ready  to  go  off  and  within  four  days  he  had  brought 
Anna  and  Cherchamma  back.  Anna  was  glad  to 
remain  quietly  in  the  house,  hidden  away  from  the 
many  women  callers. 

She  had  told  Kurilos  all  about  Itak's  last  hours 
and  the  only  conversation  she  had  had  with  him. 
She  told  him  of  his  repentance  and  confession  and 
how  he  died,  forgiven  and  in  peace.  She  spoke  too 
of  his  meeting  Dasan,  and  of  the  sermon  in  the 
street,  but  she  did  not  mention  these  things  again 
and  left  him  to  tell  her  parents. 
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' '  Poor  child  ! ' ' — she  was  always  a  child  to  him — 
* '  she  is  a  widow  now  and  I  cannot  lighten  her 
burden."  But  it  was  not  long  before  he  wrote  to 
Dasan  and  told  him  the  story. 

Dasan  replied  :  "  It  is  three  months  now  since  I 
saw  Itak,  the  younger.  I  recognised  that  he  was  a 
Malayali  Syrian  Christian,  but  I  did  not  know 
that  he  was  connected  with  your  family.  Kurilos, 
I  know  I  must  be  patient ;  but  if,  at  any  time, 
there  is  any  chance  for  me,  write  to  me  and  I  will 
come." 

Kurilos  did  not  write.  He  saw  no  chance — at 
least,  not  yet. 


Cyril  ran  in  excitedly.  ' '  Little  father  ! "  he  cried, 
' '  that  son  of  the  verger  said  that  I  was  no  child  of 
thine,  that  the  priest  was  not  my  grandfather,  that 
I  was  a  child  from  the  bazaar,  picked  up  in  the 
streets.  I  fought  him,  I  hit  him,  his  face  is  swollen. 
He  is  older  than  I  am.  Oh,  little  father,  I  am  your 
son  !  I  am  not  a  bazaar  child, ' '  cried  Cyril.  * '  You 
told  me  so." 

Kurilos  looked  at  him  steadily.  "Cyril,  I  said 
that  God  gave  you  to  me,  and  so  He  did.  Now, 
keep  quiet,  child,  and  listen,  and  I  will  tell  you 
more."  Then  Kurilos  told  him  the  whole  story 
of  his  finding  him,  and  the  death  of  the  Moslem. 

"I  have  inquired  about  this  since  then,"  he 
continued.  "Your  father  and  mother  belonged  to 
a  good  family  in  Ireland.  I  do  not  think  they  had 
any  other  children  except  you,  and  they  had  no  near 
relations,  so  no  one  claimed  you.     And,  child,  you 
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know  that  my  wife  and  baby  boy  died  and  that  you 
have  been  everything  to  me.  God  did  indeed  give 
you  to  me." 

"Then,  little  father,"  said  Cyril  solemnly,  yet 
with  tears  in  his  blue  eyes,  "  you  shall  be  my  father 
all  the  days  of  my  life  and  I  will  never  leave 
you." 

"  Say  not,  my  son,  that  you  will  never  leave  me. 
You  must  soon  go  to  the  boarding-school  and  col- 
lege and  perhaps,  some  day,  to  England." 

Cyril  threw  his  arms  round  Kurilos'  neck  and 
clung  to  him.  "  Yet  I  will  never  go  far  away  from 
you,  my  father,"  he  said. 

After  this,  Cyril  became  more  silent  and  absorbed 
in  his  own  thoughts. 

The  priest  noticed  this  and  again  urged  that  the 
boy  should  be  ordained  to  the  diaconate.  There 
were  seven  such  ordinations.  Cyril  was  eager  for 
this,  too.  His  mind  had  not  changed  since  he  had 
heard  that  he  was  not  a  Syrian,  or  a  Malayali  lad. 
Kurilos  at  last  consented,  and  the  boy  went  through 
the  ceremony  and  was  clad  in  a  deacon's  dress. 
Up  till  now  he  had  always  worn  the  garments 
Anna  had  made  for  him  at  school  and  brought 
home  in  the  holidays.  From  henceforth  he  was 
known  and  called  by  the  name  of  ' '  Cyril  the 
Deacon." 

This  was  a  few  days  before  the  school  year  began. 
Kurilos  then  took  him  to  the  Mission  college,  to  put 
him  in  the  charge  of  the  missionary  there. 

Cyril  had  never  left  the  village  to  which  he  had 
been  brought  as  an  infant.  All  was  strange  to  him 
— the  people  he  met  on  the  road,  the  temple  hidden 
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among  the  thick  grove  of  trees,  the  strings  of  bul- 
lock-carts with  their  heavy  loads  of  timber,  or  sacks 
of  rice,  the  post-runner  with  his  short  spear  and 
jingling  bells.  All  was  new  to  the  boy  who  had 
only  gazed  on  the  big  river  and  its  boats  and  its 
ferry,  and  the  fields  of  paddy  with  the  outcaste 
workers,  and  on  the  church  with  its  deacons' 
cloisters,  and  the  beloved  home  below  it. 

It  was  a  walk  of  twenty-five  miles  to  the  town 
where  the  college  was.  They  rested  at  midday 
and  at  evening  stayed  with  a  friend  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  town. 

In  the  morning,  when  they  entered,  Cyril  thought 
that  he  had  never  seen  so  many  people,  or  so  many 
children,  in  all  his  life.  He  wondered  where  they 
could  all  live. 

The  boys  were  gradually  collecting  and  were 
thronging  down  one  street  towards  some  large  build- 
ings hidden  in  the  trees.  As  they  came  through  the 
gates,  the  buildings,  with  their  wide  verandahs  and 
large  class-rooms  in  a  line,  stretched  right  up  to  a 
beautiful  chapel  of  Gothic  architecture.  Beyond  it 
was  the  principal's  bungalow. 

"Cyril,"  said  Kurilos,  "this  is  where  I  was 
educated.  I  owe  very  much  to  the  teaching  I  re- 
ceived and  to  the  English  missionary  who  was  prin- 
cipal then.  I  have  written  all  about  you  to  the 
present  head.  If  ever  you  are  in  any  trouble,  go  to 
him.  I  will  not  stay  now  to  speak  to  him,  for  it  is 
a  busy  day  and  many  others  are  waiting  to  see  him. 
The  Lord  bless  you,  my  son  !" 

Cyril  turned,  and  he  was  gone. 

A  feeling  of  intense  loneliness  seized  Cyril  in  this 
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crowd  of  boys.  He  had  never  before  been  away 
from  home  or  amongst  strangers.  He  knew  very 
little  of  the  ways  of  other  boys.  He  could  have 
thrown  himself  on  the  ground  and  sobbed.  They 
seemed  to  stare  at  him  so.  He  did  not  realise  that 
they  were  remarking  on  his  fair  skin  and  blue  eyes 
until  he  heard  one  of  them  say  :  ' '  Whatever  caste 
is  he  ?  He  must  be  a  Syrian  !  Black  hair  and  blue 
eyes  !     But  no  Syrian  ever  had  such  a  white  skin." 

"  I  am  Irish,"  he  said.  The  boys  he  spoke  to 
had  evidently  never  heard  of  that  caste.  If  he  had 
said  "English"  they  would  have  known. 

Then,  seeing  some  young  deacons,  boys  like  him- 
self, he  went  towards  them  and  made  friends  ;  for 
Cyril  was  naturally  a  very  friendly  lad. 

As  the  term  went  on  his  Irish  readiness  and  wit 
developed.  The  other  youngsters  of  twelve  and 
fourteen  gathered  round  him  and  he  became  their 
leader,  both  in  school  and  in  the  playground.  It 
was  discovered  that  he  had  a  beautiful  voice,  both  in 
singing  and  speech,  and  was  welcomed  in  the  de- 
bates of  the  elder  youths,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the 
younger  ones.  It  was  new  to  Cyril  himself  to  see 
how  he  could  move  and  sway  the  others  with  his 
persuasive  words,  and  he  grew  more  and  more  to 
like  speaking  and  stirring  up  his  audience  to  laughter 
or  tears.  He  gradually  got  to  enjoy  his  increasing 
power  over  the  other  boys. 

One  day,  seeing  a  boy  behaving  badly  in  the 
playing-fields,  he  instantly  cut  down  some  twigs 
from  a  tree,  bound  them  together  and  made  a  sharp 
switch  and  thrashed  the  youth  thoroughly.  The 
boys  were  with  him  and  applauded. 
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Another  day,  seeing  a  big  boy  hurting  a  little 
one,  he  called  his  followers  to  hold  him  and  he 
thrashed  him  more  thoroughly  still.  His  young  face 
flushed  and  his  eyes  sparkled  with  the  pleasure  of 
power.  Then,  calling  to  his  crew,  he  and  the  whole 
party  raced  down  to  the  river  and  dived  and  jumped 
and  swam  about  as  easily  as  any  big  fishes  ! 

After  this  he  found  his  switches  so  useful  that 
he  made  a  few  and  kept  them  in  readiness,  and  it 
came  to  be  that  every  boy  who  opposed  him  in  or 
out  of  school  was  made  to  feel  the  sting  of  the 
young  deacon's  switch.  His  power  and  that  of  the 
boys  who  followed  him  grew  and  grew  until  the 
prefects'  and  even  the  masters'  orders  were  being 
undermined.  He  and  his  fellows  formed  a  club  and 
brought  along  anyone  who  objected  to  their 
authority  or  mocked  them  and  they  were  chas- 
tised. 

At  the  beginning  of  things  the  prefects  were 
glad  that  the  boys  were  so  occupied  with  their  games 
and  exercises  in  the  river  and  were  kept  so  busy. 
However,  they  warned  the  boys.  But  Cyril  would 
not  heed.  The  exercise  of  power  was  so  pleasing  to 
him  that  he  ignored  their  warnings  and,  for  the 
simple  joy  of  it,  made  the  boys  go  and  swim  and  dive 
in  the  river.  All  this  homage  and  authority  was  not 
good  for  Cyril  himself.  He  was  still  too  young  to 
discern  the  right  and  wrong  in  many  things  and  to 
mete  out  such  severe  thrashings  as  he  had  done. 
The  principal  was  then  informed,  and  a  list  of 
the  punishments  he  had  inflicted  was  handed  to  him. 
He  sent  for  Cyril  to  come  to  his  study,  and  spoke 
to  him  very  seriously. 
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"Sir,"  said  Cyril,  standing  before  him,  "  I  never 
beat  anyone  unless  he  did  wrong.  I  never  beat 
anyone  unless  he  were  of  my  own  age  or  older.  We 
agreed  to  that." 

"Here  is  a  list  of  things  you  did,"  replied  the 
principal.  "  In  the  first  and  second  cases  you  did 
right,  but,  after  that,  four  or  five  on  this  list  were, 
I  find,  thrashed  just  for  disobedience  to  your  rule  and 
for  cheek.  Some  of  the  boys,  though  they  were 
older  than  you,  were  smaller  and  weaker  than  you 
are.  You,  as  a  young  boy,  were  not  justified  in 
doing  this  ;  only  the  master,  or  one  of  the  prefects, 
is  allowed  to  cane  the  boys  out  of  school  hours. 
Your  lust  for  power  is  gradually  growing  mo.'e  and 
more.  If  this  continues  you  will  become  cruel — 
not  a  nice  characteristic  1  I  shall  have  to  make 
you  feel  something  of  what  you  have  been  doing 
to  others." 

"  Sir,  I  am  a  deacon,"  replied  Cyril. 

"Deacon  or  no,  you  are  a  boy  in  this  college 
and  you  must  be  under  discipline  as  well  as  any  of 
the  rest." 

Then  he  caned  him  and  the  boy  quivered.  He 
had  never  been  punished  in  any  way  in  his  home. 
The  women  there,  except  Anna,  had  almost  looked 
upon  him  as  sacred,  and  were  ever  ready  to  do  his 
wishes.  The  principal  then  sent  for  the  rest  of  the 
boys  associated  with  Cyril  and  called  them  into  the 
chapel,  where  he  spoke  to  them  of  the  many  things 
which  were  right  and  honourable  in  their  conduct  and 
of  the  things  that  were  wrong. 

Cyril  knew  that  the  principal  was  right.  He  had 
not  realised,  in  his  zeal  and  love  of  power,  that  he 
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might  become  cruel.  He  found,  too,  that  the  prin- 
cipal was  a  real  friend  to  whom  in  future  he  could 
go  in  perplexity  and  doubt. 

His  leadership  amongst  his  own  set  remained,  but 
it  was  a  healthier  organisation. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

THE   COMING   OF   DASAN 

"  Where  thou  goest  I  will  go.  .  .  .  Thy  people  shall 
be  my  people.  Where  thou  diest  I  will  die  and  there 
will  I  be  buried." 

In  those  days,  when  there  were  only  the  slow  means 
of  travel  by  bullock-cart  or  by  boat,  you  had  to  be 
patient.  To  the  young  man  accustomed  to  the  rail- 
way, now  running  in  many  parts  of  India,  it  seemed 
as  if  this  boat,  following  the  windings  of  the  river  at 
two  miles  an  hour,  would  never  reach  its  destination. 
Now  he  was  standing  up,  shading  his  eyes  with  his 
hand,  trying  to  recognise  the  country  and  the  way 
he  had  come  with  Kurilos  those  twelve  years  ago. 

It  was  Dasan,  with  his  keen  and  clever  Brahman 
face  and  his  piercing  black  eyes,  Dasan  in  his  white 
cassock  with  a  black  girdle  round  his  waist. 

There  was  a  shout  from  the  hill  where  the  church 
stood,  and  Cyril  came  racing  down  the  steps  to  the 
landing-place  and  half  into  the  water  to  help  pull  the 
boat  ashore.  Kurilos  was  there  and  his  father,  the 
priest,  and  some  of  the  deacons  and  some  of  the 
men-servants.  It  was  a  little  difficult  for  Dasan,  for 
they  all  knew  why  he  had  come  and  were  looking 
at  him  with  quiet  yet  critical  eyes. 

He  got  out  and  came  forward  and,  bowing  low, 
kissed  the  hand  of  the  priest  and  received  his  bless- 
ing and,  embracing  Kurilos  and  Cyril,  was  taken  up 
by  them  to  the  house.     The  mother  stood  in  the 
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doorway  and  greeted  him,  and  a  party  of  women, 
including  Cherchamma,  were  with  her,  but  there  was 
no  sign  of  Anna. 

After  the  midday  meal  he  talked  for  a  long  time 
with  the  priest  and  with  Kurilos  of  his  work  and  his 
home  and  his  prospects.  At  last,  he  looked  be- 
seechingly at  Kurilos.  "  May  I  not  talk  to  the  little 
Amma  ?    I  have  come  such  a  long  way  to  see  her." 

"It  is  not  our  custom,"  said  the  priest  hastily. 

"Father,"  said  Kurilos,  "our  customs  are 
changing  ;  we  cannot  now  abide  by  fixed  rules." 

"Well,  then,  let  her  be  called,"  he  replied  re- 
luctantly. 

Cyril  sprang  up.  "  I'll  go  and  fetch  her.  I  know 
where  she  is."  Yes,  she  was  there,  under  a  tree  on 
the  hill,  quietly  reading — or  pretending  to  do  so. 

"  Anna,"  said  he,  "  get  up  and  come  along  with 
me.  Dasan  is  asking  for  you  and  the  priestly  father 
has  given  permission  for  you  to  come." 

"Is  that  true,  Cyril?  Then  I  will  follow  you." 
She  rose  slowly  and  came  along  the  path  to  the 
house  and,  seeing  a  stool  at  her  father's  feet,  she 
salaamed  to  Dasan  and  sat  down.  They  all  talked 
for  a  short  time  and  then  the  priest  got  up,  saying 
that  he  was  going  to  the  church.  When  he  had 
gone,  Kurilos  signalled  to  Cyril  to  come  away  with 
him  and  Dasan  and  Anna  were  left  alone  together. 

The  customs  of  the  people  were  so  rigid  that 
Dasan  did  not  move  from  his  seat ;  but,  looking  with 
a  great  longing  at  the  woman  he  had  loved  so  long, 
he  said  : 

"Anna,  I  love  you  more  than  I  can  tell.  I  have 
always  loved  you  since  you  were  a  child  when  I 
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came  here  first.  Then,  I  cannot  speak  of  the  time, 
that  terrible  time,  when  I  knew  that  I  had  to  give 
you  up — knew  that  I  must  give  you  up  and  not  allow 
the  picture  of  your  loveliness  to  dwell  in  my  heart. 
It  was  a  terrible  time  ;  only  the  God  who  knows  all 
our  future  and  has  fashioned  all  our  ways  spoke  to 
me  by  His  word,  '  Fear  not,  only  believe.'  I  trusted 
Him  and  I  saw  then  that  He  could  still  my  fevered 
brain  and  prevent  me  from  doing  anything  that  was 
wrong.  I  said,  '  Lord,  I  believe,  help  Thou  my  un- 
belief,' and  a  sweet  peace  came  over  me  and  around 
me  and  filled  my  very  soul.  Anna,  I  will  not  accept 
your  parents'  consent  only.     I  require  yours." 

"Dasan,"  she  replied,  "your  experience  has 
been  the  same  as  mine — all,  all  throughout.  This 
love  grew  with  me  as  I  grew  and,  when  my  father 
insisted  on  my  marriage  with  Itak,  I  did  all  I  could 
do  to  resist  it.  When  it  became  inevitable  I  was 
ready  to  drown  myself  in  the  river  ;  but  a  voice  spoke 
to  me  and  I  listened  and  said,  '  Lord,  my  trust  is  in 
Thee,'  and  a  sweet  peace  filled  my  being.  The 
Lord,  who  knew  what  would  happen,  gave  me  the 
joy  of  hearing  that  it  was  through  your  words  and 
your  help  that  Itak  was  converted.  He  came  only 
to  die,  but  his  heart  was  changed  and,  like  the 
prodigal,  he  repented.  I  saw  and  realised  the  love 
of  God  and  that  His  guidance  is  given  to  those  who 
put  their  trust  in  Him." 

Dasan  saw,  by  the  light  in  her  eyes  as  well  as 
by  these  words,  that  she  truly  loved  him  ;  but  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  put  before  her  at  once  what  a 
trying  life  hers  might  be  if  they  were  married. 

"Anna,"  he  said,   "I  am  a  clergyman  of  the 
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Church  of  England.  I  have  associated  with  the 
missionaries.  You  know  that  it  was  through  their 
efforts  that  my  parents  left  Hinduism  and  joined 
the  Christian  Church.  We  are  converts.  We  have 
not  the  ancient  history  and  long  Christian  traditions 
that  you  have.  My  work  is  Mission  work,  chiefly 
amongst  outcastes.  I  have  no  church  or  parsonage 
like  your  father's.  I  travel  about  from  place  to 
place,  preaching  the  Gospel  and  teaching  the 
people.  Our  home  is  the  other  side  of  the  ghats. 
You  know  this  well,  and  that  a  life  there  would 
mean  a  long  separation  from  your  family  and  people . 
You  Syrian  Christians  do  not  like  travelling.  You 
have  lived  a  secluded  life  in  your  beautiful  Kerala. 
You  cannot  imagine  how  hot,  how  dry,  how  barren 
it  is  in  other  parts  of  India,  where  there  is  no  rain 
for  months  and  where  you  cannot  get  such  beautiful 
coconut-palms  and  fine  rice  and  many  kinds  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  You  never  see  any  Syrian  Christian 
women  on  that  side.  The  women  wear  brilliant 
colours,  not  white  like  you.  You  will  not  under- 
stand their  Tamil  language.  Then  there  are  so  few 
Christians  for  you  to  associate  with,  and  Hindus  with 
their  idolatry  are  everywhere.  No,  Anna,  I  cannot 
ask  you  to  endure  all  this.  I  must  do  the  work  that 
God  has  given  me  to  do  in  the  place  which  He  has 
appointed  for  me.  I  have  declared  my  love  to  you. 
Now  you  know  it.  I  shall  return  to  the  Tamil 
country.  I  will  be  a  celibate  for  life.  This  Is  the 
sacrifice  I  will  make  for  my  God  and  His  work." 

Anna  had  listened  quietly,  her  head  bowed  low, 
her  attitude  sorrowful.  When  he  had  finished  she 
looked  up,  her  eyes  filled  with  unshed  tears. 
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"Dasan,"  she  said,  "I  am  no  child  of  fifteen 
now,  I  have  thought  much  and  on  many  things 
since  that  wedding  day  and  Itak's  death.  I  have 
longed  for  a  life  more  full  and  more  useful ;  but  there 
is  nothing  a  woman  can  do  in  our  country  unless  she 
is  married  and  has  someone  to  protect  her.  I  could 
only  live  in  the  seclusion  of  my  parents'  house. 
While  here  I  cannot  do  anything.  I  may  not  even 
go  down  and  speak  to  the  coolies  on  our  estate.  I 
may  not  go  visiting  in  the  Hindu  houses  and  speak 
about  Christ.  At  home  there  are  so  many  women 
to  help  with  the  house  work.  Therefore,  I  would  say 
to  you  in  the  words  of  Ruth  to  her  mother-in-law  : 
*  Where  thou  goest  I  will  go  and  there  will  I  be 
buried.'  " 

Dasan  almost  laughed  at  these  words  so  mis- 
quoted. How  he  longed  for  her  ;  but,  with  those 
words,  she  had  gone  out  of  the  room  and  Kurilos 
was  coming  in  and  Cyril  behind,  looking  mis- 
chievous. 

"  Well,  uncle  mine,  you  are  going  to  be  my  uncle, 
aren't  you  ?  And  I  will  have  to  pay  you  respect,  for 
you  are  a  priest  and  I  am  but  a  deacon,"  and  he 
playfully  bent  low  and  kissed  his  hand. 

Then  Kurilos  and  Dasan  went  off  together  and 
consulted,  and  finally,  with  the  father's  permission, 
they  agreed  that  the  wedding  should  take  place  in 
the  Anglican  Church  as  soon  as  the  banns  had  been 
read. 

Dasan,  naturally,  wished  to  be  married  there  and 
he  would  be  able  to  see  the  missionary  and  find  some 
place  in  the  Mission  compound  to  stay  in  during  the 
interval.    So  a  request  was  sent  by  letter  to  publish 
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the  banns  and  Dasan  and  Kurilos  with  Cyril  followed 
a  few  days  later. 

It  was  a  walk  of  about  twelve  miles  to  Thulampur 
and  they  started  at  dark,  hoping  to  get  there  before 
the  sun's  heat  was  strong. 

As  they  neared  the  gate  of  that  beautiful  com- 
pound, with  its  golden  bamboos  and  its  avenue  of 
heavy  jak  and  light  casurina  trees,  they  were  sur- 
prised by  a  group  of  little  black  people,  cleanly  clad, 
dodging  about  on  the  road,  yet  making  for  the  same 
gate. 

"  I  wonder  what  they  are  coming  here  for,"  said 
Cyril. 

"It  is  a  wedding,"  said  a  man,  coming  along. 
"There's  the  bride,  and  the  bridegroom  is  over 
there." 

"  How  funny  !"  said  Cyril,  as  he  saw  the  young 
girl,  under  a  large  red  umbrella,  being  brought  along 
by  her  companions.  "  How  funny  I  I  never  knew 
any  of  those  people  had  become  Christians,  and  I 
suppose  they  come  to  church  and  are  married  as  we 
are. 

"  Cyril,"  said  Dasan,  "we  have  many  from  the 
Pariahs  coming  into  the  Church  on  our  side  of  India. 
Is  it  not  good  that  the  Gospel  is  not  limited,  that  it 
is  not  only  for  the  high-caste  and  the  wealthy,  but 
for  the  poor  and  despised  ?  Their  ways  may  seem 
queer  to  us,  but  how  good  it  is  that  such  people 
may  have  a  share  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  !  Christ 
said  *  Blessed  are  ye  poor,  for  yours  is  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven.'  " 

Cyril  thought  back  and  remembered  the  instance 
of  Kutty  and  how,  from  that  time,  he  had  kept  out 
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of  the  way  of  these  people — at  leas?,  from  speaking 
to  them  of  Christianity. 

He  went  into  the  boys'  and  girls'  schools  and  was 
surprised  to  see  some  of  them  there  too.  When  he 
came  from  the  boys'  school  he  watched  a  class  of 
older  people  on  the  verandah  of  the  bungalow  and 
found  that  they  were  learning  the  Scriptures,  repeat- 
ing them  after  the  teacher,  for  they  could  not  read. 
Another  class  was  for  grown  youths.  They  came  in 
for  three  months  during  the  heavy  rains,  when  there 
is  no  work  in  the  fields,  and  they  learnt  to  read. 

"Father,  is  not  this  a  good  work?"  he  said  to 
Kurilos. 

"  Yes,  my  son,  it  is  a  work  we  should  have  done 
years  ago.  Why  should  it  have  been  necessary  for 
a  nation  to  send  missionaries  from  the  distant  West 
to  give  them  the  Gospel  ?  We  were  sunk  in  super- 
stition, selfishness,  and  ignorance,  yet  proud  of  our 
position.  Now  fresh  light  has  dawned  and  we  must 
arise  and  awake  from  our  apathy." 

As  he  spoke,  the  schoolboys  came  running  out 
and  one  ran  up  to  Kurilos  and  fell  at  his  feet  in 
obeisance. 

"  Sar,  sar  ! "  he  cried.  "  You  saved  me  and  my 
mother.     Oh,  I  praise  the  Lord  for  you  !" 

Kurilos  raised  him  up  and  looked  at  him.  He  had 
grown  into  a  bonny  boy  of  twelve  years  old,  with  a 
shining  black  face  and  black  eyes. 

"  Who  is  it,  father  ?"  asked  Cyril,  standing  aloof. 

"  Let  my  mother  come  and  say  her  thanks.  She 
is  working  here.  She  has  learnt  to  sew,"  said 
Patros,  for  that  was  his  name.  He  fetched  her  and 
she  came,  bowing  low  at  Kurilos'  feet.     She  said, 
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"My  master,  my  deliverer!  I  should  have  died 
but  for  you.  You  brought  me  here  dead.  I  knew 
nothing  till  I  was  put  into  this  room  and  the  mis- 
sionary sahib  came  and  gave  me  medicine  and  said 
that  you  had  saved  me." 

' '  Father,  what  is  it  ?  Do  tell  me  ! "  said  Cyril 
again. 

"  I  will  some  time,  Cyril,"  he  replied,  and,  when 
they  were  at  leisure  that  evening,  he  told  him  the 
story  of  the  burning  hut  and  the  Christians.  Cyril 
was  much  touched.  "Oh,  how  grievous!  How 
cruel  !  How  glad  you  must  be  that  you  saved 
them  ! ' '  The  missionary  had  told  them  that  Patros' 
mother  was  ill  for  a  long  time  and  he  feared  that  she 
would  never  really  recover  from  the  blow  and  the 
fright  that  she  had  received,  that  she  could  not  do 
field-labour  any  longer,  but  was  learning  to  spin  and 
to  sew. 

Kurilos  and  Cyril  left  early  next  morning  and  re- 
turned to  their  home  so  as  to  be  with  Anna  and  to 
bring  her  to  the  church  and  to  get  things  ready  for 
the  wedding. 


CHAPTER   IX 

DISCIPLINE    IN   THE   FAMILY 

"  Who  can  find  a  virtuous  woman? — for  her  price  is 
above  rubies.  The  heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely- 
trust  in  her." 

Dasan's  and  Anna's  wedding  was  to  be  a  very  quiet 
one — no  very  great  feasting  and  general  invitation 
to  all  the  villagers  like  the  last.  But  Sara  and  Aley 
were  keen  to  see  the  new  brother-in-law  and  glad 
to  have  a  time  at  the  old  home,  so  they  arrived 
two  weeks  beforehand,  Aley  with  her  four  and  Sara 
with  her  five,  for  who  knew  when  they  would  see 
Anna  again  ? 

Sara's  two  eldest  boys  were  seven  and  nine  years 
old,  clever  and  attractive  youngsters,  but  full  of  mis- 
chief, with  no  idea  of  obedience  and  quite  out  of  the 
control  of  their  mother .  They  attached  themselves  to 
Cyril  and  followed  him  everywhere,  whether  he  liked 
it  or  not — in  his  studies,  in  his  duties  in  the  church,  in 
the  boat  on  the  river,  or  down  in  the  fields.  Friendly 
as  he  was,  he  would  have  liked  to  thrash  them  into 
obedience.  However,  his  experience  at  school  had 
made  him  careful  and  he  composed  a  variety  of 
stories  and  tried  to  teach  them  in  that  way  to  obey 
their  mother  and  to  be  kind  and  gentle  to  the  little 
ones,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  have  much  effect  on 
them. 

One  day,  when  they  were  all  out  in  the  front  of 
the  house,  the  elder  boy  got  angry,  kicked  his  little 
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girl-cousin  and  hit  her  in  the  face,  and,  when  his 
mother  reproved  him,  he  turned  and  called  her  a 
bad  name.  Cyril  caught  him  up  struggling  and 
quickly  ran  up  with  him  to  a  little  room  attached  to 
the  church  and  put  him  in  and  locked  the  door  and 
left  him  there  while  he  went  to  get  a  switch  to  punish 
him  with. 

There  was  rather  a  row  when  he  came  down. 
They  had  all  seen  him  go  up  with  the  struggling 
boy  in  his  arms.  He  was  tall  and  strong  and  could 
easily  do  it. 

"What  have  you  done,  Cyril?"  asked  Kurilos. 

"  I  have  locked  him  up  there,"  he  replied,  "  and 
I  mean  to  switch  him." 

Kurilos  laughed .  ' '  Very  good  for  him , "  he  said . 
"All  these  children  are  very  much  out  of  control. 
My  sisters  do  not  seem  to  exercise  any  control  over 
them.  His  mother  is  in  a  great  way.  You  had 
better  quiet  her  fears." 

"You  do  that,  father,"  he  replied.  "I  will 
attend  to  Titus.  What  is  the  use  of  my  being  a 
deacon  if  I  cannot  keep  such  children  in  order  ?  If 
Anna  has  any  sons,  I  am  sure  my  new  uncle  will 
bring  them  up  strictly.  They  will  be  taught  how  to 
behave  to  women  and  little  children,"  said  Cyril 
hotly. 

'  *  He  has  learnt  that  from  the  English  mis- 
sionaries,'  '  thought  Kurilos  as  he  went  up  the  steps  ; 
and  Kurilos  watched  him,  this  very  determined  lad 
of  fifteen,  and  he  loved  him  all  the  more.  Then, 
lest  there  should  be  too  much  crying  in  the  house, 
he  went  down  to  his  sister  and  told  her  that  she  had 
better  let  Cyril  handle  her  boy. 
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When  he  goes  to  school  he  will  get  it  hard  and 
often  if  he  behaves  like  this,"  he  said  to  her. 

Cyril  went  into  the  small  vestry.  It  was  empty. 
He  could  not  see  Titus  anywhere,  or  think  how  he 
had  got  out.  It  was  a  small  room  with  low  rafters. 
At  last,  he  looked  up  and  saw  that  the  boy  had 
climbed  up  to  them  and  was  sitting  on  one  watching 
him.  It  was  quite  an  easy  climb  down  and  he  called 
to  him  to  come  at  once.  He  soon  saw  that  the  boy 
had  no  intention  of  coming  down.  He  did  not  stir 
except  to  watch  Cyril. 

"  If  you  don't  come  down  and  I  have  to  fetch 
you,"  said  Cyril,  "  I  shall  switch  you  hard,  as  they 
do  at  school. ' '  Titus  had  never  been  accustomed  to 
that  sort  of  treatment.  He  had  done  what  he  liked, 
said  what  he  pleased,  and  now  he  had  no  intention 
of  moving. 

Cyril  just  stretched  up  his  arms  and  hauled  him 
down.  "  Now,"  he  said,  "it  is  no  use  my  telling 
you  stories  to  amuse  you,  and  it  is  no  use  my  trying 
to  teach  you  and  your  brother  to  be  good  and 
obedient  boys,  to  take  care  of  the  little  ones  and  to 
speak  nicely  to  your  mother.  I  shall  make  you 
remember  it  in  another  way,"  and  he  gave  him  a 
hard  switch  and  the  boy  yelled.  "Stop  that  or 
you  will  have  it  again  ! "  he  said.  He  yelled  again, 
thinking  to  rouse  the  women  in  the  house  below  ; 
but  Cyril  was  determined  to  conquer  and,  when 
Titus  saw  that  each  yell  meant  another  switch,  he 
subsided  and  began  to  listen  to  what  Cyril  was 
saying. 

The  boy  who  had  managed  that  crowd  of  boys  of 
his  own  age  at  school  knew  how  to  deal  with  this 
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one.  He  talked  persuasively  and  showed  him  his 
naughtiness  ;  then  he  led  him  to  higher  things  and 
tried  to  awaken  the  sense  of  sin  in  him  ;  and,  when 
at  last  the  boy  acknowledged  that  he  was  wrong,  he 
took  him  into  the  church,  where  the  light  was  burn- 
ing dimly  before  the  veil,  and  told  him  to  confess 
his  wrongdoing  to  God  and  ask  for  forgiveness. 

Titus  was  quite  penitent  by  now,  but  Cyril  would 
not  leave  him.  He  made  him  come  down  the  steps 
to  his  home  and  seek  for  his  mother  and,  when  he 
found  her,  the  boy  bent  low  to  her  feet  and  asked 
her  forgiveness  and  then  went  solemnly  and  kissed 
his  little  cousin.  The  two  mothers  were  astonished 
and,  when  he  had  gone,  they  said  to  Cyril :  "  We 
have  never  seen  the  boy  like  this  before  ;  we  could 
not  have  believed  that  he  would  ask  pardon  of  us." 

"He  has  always  been  a  very  disobedient  and 
troublesome  boy  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  control 
him  one  bit,"  said  Saramma.  "I  hoped  that  he 
might  get  better  when  he  went  to  school." 

You  should  learn  to  discipline  all  your  children 
yourself,  Sara,"  said  Kurilos.  "  It  is  the  trouble  of 
this  country  and  of  our  community  that  not  a  child 
learns  to  obey  its  elders." 

"  Did  you  discipline  Cyril  ?"  she  asked. 

"Well,  no,"  replied  Kurilos.  "  I  don't  think  I 
ever  punished  him.     He  did  not  need  it." 

"I  did,  father,"  said  Cyril.  "Indeed  I  did! 
And  the  English  sahib,  our  principal,  saw  that  I  did 
and  he  caned  me  himself  and  I  am  glad  he  did.  I 
believe  quite  in  that  axiom,  *  Spare  the  rod  and 
spoil  the  child.'  " 

It  was  the  first  that  Kurilos  had  heard  of  this 
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caning  and  he  made  Cyril  tell  him  about  it  after- 
wards. Anna  was  amused  at  the  whole  episode,  for 
Cyril  came  and  told  it  all  to  her  and  how  he  had 
managed  Titus. 

"It  is  usually  the  girls  in  this  country  who  get 
all  the  discipline,  not  the  boys,"  she  replied. 

She  had  been  so  absorbed  with  her  own  thoughts 
and  preparations  for  her  coming  marriage  and  the 
subsequent  journey  that  she  had  not  joined  much  in 
the  family  circle.  Now  all  was  ready  and  she  came 
in  amongst  them.  Cyril  was  seized  with  an  intense 
desire  to  tease  her. 

"Anna,  you  know  that,  after  this,  you  will  be  an 
Anglican  ;  the  wife  has  to  join  the  husband's  Church, 
that  is  the  rule.  You  will  have  one  compensation 
though.  You  will  have  two  Christmas  Days  and  two 
Easters.  You  can  spend  one  Christmas  Day  with 
him  in  the  Tamil-land  and  one  with  us  here,  and  so 
too  with  Easter." 

The  Syrian  Church  follows  the  Eastern  calendar 
and  the  Anglican  Church  the  Western.  Sometimes 
these  festivals  are  as  much  as  a  fortnight  apart  and 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  they  come  together. 

Cyril  turned  to  her  again  and  said  :  "  Have  you 
read  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  studied  the 
Marriage  Service  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  It  is 
really  much  finer  than  ours.  Still,  you  have  some- 
thing to  say  in  it  '  in  a  clear  voice,'  something  about 
loving  and  obeying." 

"  Be  quiet,  Cyril  !  He  is  coming  to-morrow  and 
we  will  read  it  over  together  then." 

"  He  ?"  said  the  boy  laughingly.  "  Has  he  no 
name,  this  uncle  of  mine?" 
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"Hush,  Cyril,"  said  Kurilos,  "you  know  the 
customs." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  replied  Cyril.  "  She  must  hang 
her  head  down  and  look  meek.  She  may  not  be 
natural.  She  is  not  allowed  to  be  like  her  own  sweet 
self.  Besides,  father,  am  I  not  a  deacon  ?  Ought 
not  I  to  inquire  if  a  member  of  our  Church  is  leaving 

it?"  ^ 

"Oh  yes,"  replied  Kurilos,  smiling,  "of 
course." 

Dasan  came  the  next  day  for  a  few  hours.  He 
had  brought  the  ring  to  see  if  it  would  fit,  and  the 
tali,  too,  for  the  Christians  of  both  countries  kept  up 
the  custom  of  tying  the  tali. 

Cyril  was  delighted  because  he  was  chosen  to  be 
best  man.  "Uncle  mine,"  he  said,  "I  will  take 
great  care  of  those  things  and  bring  them  with  me 
to-morrow  with  the  bridal  party." 

They  had  to  leave  late  at  night  to  get  to 
Thulampur  by  the  early  morning  for  the  wedding 
service.  The  children  were  just  lifted  into  the  bul- 
lock bandies  asleep.  Saramma  took  her  youngest 
baby  and  climbed  up  beside  the  bride.  Aley  and 
Cherchamma  went  with  the  other  children  and  Titus 
thought  he  could  walk  with  Cyril  and  Kurilos,  but 
soon  gave  in.  They  too,  after  a  little  while,  joined 
the  priest,  for  Kurilos'  father  had  consented  to 
come.  It  was  so  good  of  him,  Kurilos  thought,  for 
his  father  never  went  anywhere  and  had  never  been 
inside  an  Anglican  church. 

The  wedding  ceremony,  the  service,  the  simple 
grandeur  of  the  church,  impressed  him  much. 
Those  who  have  known  this  service  from  childhood 
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can  hardly  imagine  the  impression  it  made  on  the  old 
man,  who  now  looked  as  if  he  had  walked  out  of  a 
sacred  picture,  with  his  long  white  hair  and  beard 
and  flowing  white  dress. 

Dasan  came  up  on  his  arrival  and  bowed  low 
before  him  and  kissed  his  hand  and,  at  the  end  of 
the  ceremony,  they  both  knelt  before  him  and  re- 
ceived his  blessing. 

The  English  missionary  and  an  Indian  pastor  con- 
ducted the  service.  It  is  just  like  the  service  in 
England,  except  that,  at  the  close,  the  bridegroom 
fastens  the  tali  round  the  bride's  neck  and  throws 
over  her  a  long  white  veil  with  a  golden  border.  The 
church  was  filled  with  all  sorts  of  people  come  to  do 
honour  to  a  padre  of  the  same  Church  but  of  another 
country  and  language. 

The  children  of  the  school  formed  an  avenue  along 
the  path  and  sang  sweet  songs  and  the  choir  had 
learnt  a  special  marriage  lyric.  Amongst  them  were 
the  black  faces  of  the  outcaste  convert  children,  and 
young  Patros  and  his  mother  were  very  much  to  the 
fore.  The  priest  was  astonished  and  whispered  to 
Kurilos  :   "  Are  such  as  they  allowed  to  come  in  ?" 

They  did  not  stop  and,  after  a  meal  and  a  short 
midday  rest,  they  got  into  the  bandies  and,  putting 
Dasan  and  Anna  into  the  first,  with  some  of  the 
children,  they  went  home  to  finish  with  a  feast. 

Kurilos  and  Cyril  again  followed,  walking 
behind. 

"  I  like  the  Church  of  England.  I  like  its  ser- 
vices. I  like  its  Prayer-Book,"  said  Cyril  enthusi- 
astically. "The  Prayer-Book  is  full  of  beautiful 
prayers  and  chants  and  passages  of  Scripture  and  is 
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SO  easy  to  understand  in  Malayalam.  I  should  think 
every  ordinarily  educated  person  could  understand 
and  take  part  in  those  prayers." 

Those  poor  outcastes  could  hardly  understand 
it,"  said  Kurilos. 

"Yes,  indeed,  did  you  not  see  last  week  how 
carefully  they  were  being  taught  the  meaning  of  the 
Litany  ?  In  our  Church  no  one  can  understand  ex- 
cept the  priests  and  deacons  and  anyone  perhaps 
who  happens  to  have  learnt  Syriac.  These  people 
can  pray  to  God  with  reality  ;  but  to  ours  it  becomes 
simply  a  form  and  repetition,  to  be  repeated,  not 
understood.  I  know,  father,  for  have  I  not  been  to 
the  Anglican  church  and  the  college  chapel  for  some 
years?"  said  Cyril.  "There  is  a  freedom,  intelli- 
gence, and  devotion  in  worship  we  Syrian  people 
have  not  got." 

Kurilos  turned  and  looked  at  him. 
Then  perhaps  you  want  to  leave  the  Syrian 
Church  and  join  the  Church  of  England.     You  are 
an  Englishman  and  this  would  only  seem  right," 

"  No,  father,  no  !"  said  Cyril  reluctantly.  "  But 
I  want  to  be  in  a  living  Church.  Our  Church  needs 
a  revival,  a  going-back  to  the  ideals  of  its  Lord." 

"  Oh,  Cyril  !  When  I  was  your  age  and  went 
against  my  father's  wishes  and  refused  ordination 
as  a  deacon  because  I  was  not  satisfied  with  many 
things  in  our  Church,  I  found  that  many  felt  as  I 
did  and  that  some  had  left  the  Syrian  Church  and 
joined  the  freer,  larger,  and  more  earnest  Church 
of  the  missionaries.  But  I  was  only  a  boy  then. 
The  Syrian  Church  is  like  a  heavy  weight,  with  its 
superstitions  and  selfish  disregard  of  any  but  its 
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own  community.  The  Church  of  England  is  much 
more  like  that  of  the  Apostles  of  old.  See  what 
good  it  is  doing  in  the  land  !  See  the  work  for  the 
poor,  the  sick,  the  lepers  !  How  are  we  helping  in 
that  ?  See  how  the  Bible  is  being  translated  into 
the  many  languages  of  the  world  !  Are  we  helping 
in  that  ?  This  caste  prejudice,  these  crude  ideas  of 
the  Syrian  Church,  hang  round  us  like  a  dead 
weight.  They  are  the  weeds  and  rushes  which 
prevent  the  river  of  God  from  flowing  out  to  bless 
the  nations.  We  are  dead  as  a  corpse  in  its  cofhn. 
We  are  not  alive,  Cyril,"  he  said  passionately. 

Cyril  had  never  heard  his  ' '  father ' '  speak  so 
openly  and  it  made  a  great  impression  on  him . 

"  My  son,"  said  Kurilos  again,  "  when  God  gave 
you  to  me,  that  first  night,  when  your  uncle  Dasan 
and  I  lodged  in  that  tree  and  heard  the  awful  sounds 
of  spirit  worship  and  idolatry,  we  dedicated  our- 
selves and  you  in  a  special  way  to  God  for  His  work 
amongst  the  heathen  and  outcastes.  Dasan  has 
done  much,  but  what  have  I  done  ?  I  gave  in  and 
allowed  you  to  become  a  deacon  of  the  Syrian 
Church,  absolutely  blocking  any  means  you  might 
have  had  for  reaching  the  heathen." 

"  Father,"  replied  Cyril,  "  you  are  depressed.  I 
must  recount  your  good  deeds.  You  rescued  Patros 
and  his  mother  and  you  saved  me." 

Those  were  but  isolated  incidents  and  could  not 
but  be  done,"  replied  Kurilos. 

' '  Well,  father,  my  wish  is  to  remain  in  the  Syrian 
Church,  but  I  am  not  going  to  be  bound,  although 
I  am  a  deacon.  Together  we  can  do  much  to  help 
this  Church,"  replied  Cyril. 
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"Yes,  indeed,  but  only  through  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  faith,"  said  Kurilos. 

When  they  arrived  back  Titus'  father,  Eapen, 
and  many  other  relations,  with  their  children,  had 
turned  up  ;  for  this  was  an  unusual  sort  of  wedding 
and  they  wanted  to  see  the  bridegroom  and  whether 
he  had  any  queer  ways  different  from  their  own. 
"A  Tamil  Brahman!"  they  said.  Of  course, 
Tamil  Brahmans  had  been  spiritual  guides  in  Kerala 
for  some  centuries,  but  for  one  to  be  a  Christian 
was  strange.  And  to  marry  a  girl  and  sl  priest's 
daughter  from  the  Syrian  community  was  strange 
too.  So  they  came  and  the  house  looked  like  a 
patriarchal  establishment.  The  parents,  with  their 
children,  even  all  grades  of  distant  relations,  were 
there.  The  mothers  just  put  their  children  to  sleep 
on  the  mats  provided,  and  they  managed  well  in  the 
old  house,  the  women  on  one  side  and  the  men  on 
the  other.  There  were  plenty  of  Syrian  men  and 
maid-servants  to  cook  the  quantities  of  rice  and 
curries  required.  The  next  day,  when  their  bandy- 
bullocks  and  drivers  had  had  a  thorough  rest,  they 
began  to  take  themselves  off,  expressing  themselves 
pleased  with  the  bridegroom  and  that  he  was  worthy 
to  come  into  their  family. 

Eapen,  Titus'  father,  was  a  pleasant  man.  He 
did  much  to  help,  and  through  it  all  was  observing 
his  own  little  sons  as  they  played  about  among  the 
guests.  "Titus  is  much  better  behaved  and  quite 
obedient ;  I  am  well  pleased  with  him,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  father,"  said  young  Timotheus,  who  was 
so-called  after  his  maternal  grandfather,  the  priest, 
as  is  the  custom  for  the  second  son.    "  Yes,  father  ; 
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he  was  very  naughty  and  Cyril  the  Deacon  took  him 
to  the  church  and  switched  him  hard,  and  then — 
Titus  came  and  asked  for  forgiveness  ! ' ' 

The  father  looked  at  Cyril,  who  was  standing 
there.     "  This  one  needs  that  too,  doesn't  he  ?" 

"It  is  enough  to  have  punished  my  brother.  I, 
too,  understand  that  I  must  obey,"  said  Timotheus 
with  a  child's  lisp. 

Timotheus  was  usually  called  Oonni  by  the  family. 
(An  endearing  term.) 

Cyril  then  told  Eapen  all  about  it  and  asked  him 
to  take  more  part  in  the  training  of  his  young  sons. 
This  incident  knitted  their  friendship,  and  the  older 
man — old  enough  to  be  Cyril's  father — became  de- 
voted to  him  and  showed  him  homage .  "  Is  he  not  a 
deacon  ?  And  may  he  not  be  a  monk,  or  a  bishop 
of  our  Church  some  day  ?  It  is  good  that  he  should 
exercise  authority,"  he  thought. 

It  was  time  for  Dasan  and  Anna  to  go,  for  it 
would  take  them  five  days  to  reach  the  railway, 
now  running  to  Dasan's  home  in  Madura. 

"  Uncle  mine,  you  are  taking  away  my  ov/n  Anna, 
my  precious  jewel,  my  teacher  and  friend  !"  said 
Cyril  as  they  parted. 

Dasan  smiled,  the  smile  of  possession.  "You 
must  come  over  and  stay  with  us,"  he  replied. 

Then,  as  they  stood  by  the  boat,  Cyril  called  out  : 
"  Write  and  tell  us  what  a  train  is  like,  Anna." 

They  made  an  early  start  before  the  sun  had  risen 
over  the  mountains.  Cyril  ran  up  the  hill  and  threw 
himself  on  the  grass  to  hide  the  tears  that  would 
come.  When  he  looked  up  the  glorious  light  had 
spread  itself  all  over  the  heavens  and  the  hills  looked 
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dark  against  the  glory  of  the  rising  sun.  "  She  will 
soon  be  over  there,  the  other  side  qf  those  dark  hills, 
and  I  cannot  see  her  ;  yet  above  there  is  a  glorious 
land  of  light  and  love  and  purity  and  joy  where  there 
is  no  sorrow  or  parting,  and  we  are  sure  to  meet 
there.    There  is  no  doubt  about  that." 


CHAPTER   X 

IN   A   STRANGE   COUNTRY 

"  Our  soul  is  escaped  as  a  bird  out  of  the  snare  of  the 
fowler." 

Cyril  was  now  just  eighteen  years  old.  He  had 
finished  at  the  Mission  college  and  was  to  go  up  for 
a  university  course.  He  had  gained  honours  and 
the  love  and  respect  of  masters  and  boys.  As  pre- 
fect and  head  boy  he  had  done  well.  Titus  was 
proud  of  him  and  never  ceased  telling  them  at  home 
of  his  doings. 

Kurilos  had  thought  it  over.  Madras  was  com- 
paratively near  and  the  only  place  to  which  they 
seemed  able  to  send  him.  Cyril  had  no  ambition 
to  go  further.  It  meant,  in  those  days,  150  to  200 
miles  to  reach  the  railway.  He  wished  to  walk  it 
and  go  through  the  ghats  to  the  eastern  side  of 
India.  Eapen's  sons  begged  to  be  allowed  to  go 
with  him  as  far  as  the  railway.  They  would  go  in 
short  stages,  they  pleaded.  Their  father,  too,  fearing 
that  some  mishap  might  befall  such  a  party  of 
youngsters,  decided  to  accompany  them  and  to  re- 
turn with  the  boys  while  Cyril  went  on  in  the  train 
and  spent  a  few  days  with  Dasan  and  Anna  at 
Madura  before  going  further  north. 

Chakko,  who  had  grown  into  a  trusty  man- 
servant, accompanied  them.  Kurilos  could  not  at 
that  time  leave  his  home  and  his  father.    The  party 
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went  off  happily,  joining  other  travellers  on  the  high 
road  and  walking  as  long  as  the  new  moon  gave 
them  light  and  then  resting  at  some  wayside  shelter. 
It  was  a  long  climb  up  into  the  pass  and  then  a  sharp 
drop  to  the  plains  on  the  other  side. 

They  were  soon  joined  by  batches  of  pilgrims  in 
their  yellow  cloths,  with  marks  of  saffron  on  their 
bodies,  carrying  offerings  to  the  Temple  of  Siva. 
They  chanted  wild  songs  as  they  went  along  at  a 
jog-trot.  These  passed  them  but  they  were  well 
established  at  the  chattram  (  =  inn)  where  Cyril's 
party  too  must  stay.  They  were  cooking  their  food. 
The  inn  was  a  very  small  one,  only  a  covered  shelter 
from  the  wild  beasts  and  other  creatures.  Eapen 
was  troubled.  He  would  have  liked  to  return,  but 
he  did  not  say  anything  to  Cyril,  who  would 
have  urged  it,  too,  and  have  gone  on  by  him- 
self. 

They  rose  up  at  dawn  and  found  to  their  great 
relief  that  the  pilgrims  had  gone,  and  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  plunge  into  the  deepest  parts  of  the 
jungle.  When  they  came  out  of  the  woods  they 
found  the  pilgrims  again  ;  they  had  been  joined  by 
a  fiercer  set  of  men  from  the  south. 

They  all  now  went  on  together  for  a  time  until 
they  came  out  over  the  hills  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  ghats.  They  could  see  the  waterfalls  dropping 
down  from  a  great  height  into  the  plains  below. 
They  could  see  the  long  avenues  of  banyan-trees, 
planted  as  an  act  of  merit,  along  all  the  roads  lead- 
ing to  the  large  and  sacred  temple  by  the  waterfall. 
The  pilgrims  went  on,  but  they  turned  aside,  as  it 
was  late  and  getting  dark,  to  a  small  chattram  on 
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the  roadside.  There,  with  Chakko's  help,  they 
cooked  their  food  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  Had  they 
been  drugged  that  they  all  slept  so  heavily  ?  Surely, 
it  could  not  be  so  !  They  had  cooked  their  own 
food  !  Then,  when  they  shook  themselves  and  looked 
round,  Cyril  cried  out  in  alarm:  "Where's 
Timotheus  .^  Where's  your  brother,  Titus!" 
There  was  no  sign  of  him  in  the  wood  near  by  or 
on  the  path.  The  hills  and  the  forest  seemed  to 
close  round  them.  There  was  no  sign  of  anything 
living  but  themselves.  No  one  answered  to  their 
agonised  cries.  Had  a  wild  beast  devoured  him? 
If  so  the  animal  would  have  roused  them.  The  boy 
had  been  sleeping  between  his  father  and  Chakko. 
Which  way  to  turn  they  knew  not.  Should  they  go 
back  and  search,  or  forward  down  into  those  plains, 
or  was  he  lost  in  the  thick  forest  ?  The  rising  sun, 
with  its  light  getting  brighter  and  brighter,  seemed 
to  mock  at  them,  for  the  paths  on  the  hills  every- 
where looked  bare  and  empty. 

"  Only  our  God,  who  knows  all  things,  can  help 
us  in  this,"  said  Cyril  the  Deacon,  as  he  pulled  out 
the  cross  he  had  received  at  his  ordination  and, 
kissing  it,  said:  "Let  us  pray."  Then,  in  that 
lonely  place,  the  three  invocations  to  the  Trinity 
were  chanted  in  the  Syriac  monotone,  followed  by 
the  request  :  ' '  We  pray  Thee  to  show  where  the 
child  is  and  to  help  us  in  this  thing." 

As  they  rose,  the  monkeys  were  chattering  and 
squabbling  around  their  heads,  but  the  peace  of  God 
steadied  their  hearts. 

' '  Let  us  eat  our  rice-cakes  and  drink  some  water 
and  renew  our  search,  trusting  in  the  Lord  to  show 
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US  which  way  to  go,"  said  Cyril.  They  sat  down 
and  ate  their  food  and  then  they  saw,  advancing 
towards  them  with  a  frightened  look,  a  man  who 
was  a  woodcutter. 

"  I  saw  you.  I  heard  your  prayer  to  your  Swami. 
I  can  tell  you  something,  only  hurt  not  your 
slave!" 

"What  is  it,  man?  Tell  us  quick!  We  will 
reward  you,"  said  Eapen  hurriedly. 

"I  saw  one  of  those  pilgrims,  who  come  to 
worship  at  that  temple,  right  over  there  by  that 
waterfall,  come  at  night  and  put  that  boy  over  his 
shoulder  and  carry  him  off.  He  was  a  strong,  big 
man,  and  the  boy  never  woke." 

Titus  began  to  howl,  "My  brother  !  my  brother  ! 
They  will  kill  him." 

"  Be  quiet,  Titus  !  "  said  Cyril  sternly,  "  we  have 
no  time  for  that  noise.  Where  will  they  take  him, 
man  ?"  said  Cyril. 

"To  that  temple,  master.  They  like  to  get 
young  boys  like  that." 

Cyril  shuddered. 

"  Oh,  oh  !     They  will  sacrifice  him  to  the  idol  !  " 

"  No,  master  ;  British  Raj  stopping  that." 

"  Can  you  tell  us  what  to  do  ?"  asked  Eapen. 

"  Master,  you  will  never  get  him  back.  They 
will  make  him  a  servant  of  the  gods.  They  have 
great  power.  The  gods  are  very  angry  now.  The 
pilgrims  want  the  holy  Ganesha  to  be  pleased  with 
them  and  to  stop  the  plague  in  their  land." 

"  Come  along,  Eapen  ;  come,  Titus  !  The  Lord 
will  help  us  ;  our  trust  is  in  Him.  Behold,  He  that 
keepeth  thee  shall  neither  slumber  nor  sleep.     Let 
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US  go  down  and  see  if  we  can  rescue  our  Oonni  I ' ' 
said  Cyril. 

They  were  to  stay  at  a  friend's  house  at  the  foot 
of  the  ghat,  and  now  they  were  determined  to  go  to 
that  village  and  tell  him  of  their  trouble.  So,  giving 
the  woodcutter  a  present,  they  hurried  on. 

They  were  almost  too  sad  to  notice  how  often 
they  passed  images  and  idols  set  up  under  special 
sacred  trees.  Titus  did  call  out  when  he  saw  a 
group  of  stone  horses  of  enormous  size  placed  before 
a  shrine  :  ' '  They  will  make  our  Oonni  worship  the 
idol.  It  will  be  hard  to  do  it.  He  will  kick  ;  he  will 
never  give  in." 

So  they  tramped  along  until  they  reached  the 
village,  or,  rather,  town.  The  streets  were  narrow 
and  the  houses  seemed  one  long  row  of  buildings, 
they  were  so  close  to  each  other.  They  passed  a 
long  wall  with  narrow  slits  of  windows  and  barred 
doors.  One  opened  into  a  courtyard.  They  could 
just  see  inside.  "  That's  where  the  temple  people 
live,"  they  heard,  as  they  were  hustled  about  by  the 
crowd  of  pilgrims  this  way  and  pressed  on  to  the  stalls 
that  way.  At  last  they  came  out  to  an  open  space 
just  outside  the  town,  and  there  a  number  of  people 
were  standing  round  a  young  clergyman  who  was 
preaching  from  a  rock. 

"  It  is  Dasan  !"  cried  Cyril.  "  How  came  he  to 
be  here  ? ' ' 

Then  he  signed  to  the  others  to  keep  quiet.  They 
were  in  a  foreign  land  it  seemed.  The  people  were 
talking  Tamil  and  it  was  well  to  be  cautious  after  all 
that  had  happened. 

Dasan  saw  them  and  came  down  to  greet  them. 
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Anna  wrote  to  me  that  you  might  be  coming  by 
this  way,  and  I  was  on  the  look  out  for  you. 
Our  little  girl  is  well  and  the  baby  son  she  wishes 
to  be  called  after  you,  Cyril ;  she  wants  you  to 
be  his  godfather.  I  have  not  been  home  for  weeks 
and  I  have  not  seen  our  baby  son  yet." 

All  this  he  said  and  then  he  noticed  that  they 
looked  sad  and  grave  and  asked  them  what  had 
happened. 

"  Let  us  get  away  from  this  crowd,  and  then  we 
will  tell  you  what  has  happened,"  answered  Cyril. 
Come  along ,  then , "  he  replied ,  "  I  am  living  up 
on  the  rock  there,  not  far  off." 

They  turned  off  the  road  and,  as  they  went  up, 
they  told  him  all  about  little  Timotheus  and  what 
they  feared. 

Dasan  looked  grave.  "  This  is  very  serious,"  he 
said.  "  I  do  not  know  how  you  will  get  the  boy 
again,  but  I  will  do  what  I  can." 

"I  have  a  plan,"  said  Cyril.  "He  is  in  that 
temple  and  I  will  get  in  to  him." 

"  You  cannot  go  anywhere  in  that  deacon's  dress 
without  being  noticed,  and  anyone  would  recognise 
your  white  face  and  blue  eyes,  Cyril.  Still,  we  must 
think  of  a  plan  and  think  quickly." 

"  I  can  change  my  dress  and  darken  my  skin," 
said  Cyril  hastily. 

Eapen,  though  a  kind  man  and  a  devoted  father, 
had  not  the  nerve  to  attempt  anything  like  this. 
Dasan  looked  at  Cyril  and  said  :  ' '  Unfortunately,  I 
am  too  well  known  here  for  me  to  disguise  myself 
and,  whatever  we  do,  we  must  do  to-night.  .  .  . 
Eat  and  rest  now,  you  have  come  a  long  way.    I  will 
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make  some  plans  for  you  and  will  send  to  your 
friend's  house  and  tell  him  that  you  are  staying  with 
me." 

They  were  glad  to  rest  quietly  in  the  cool  house 
and  think  of  what  could  be  done  to  rescue  Timotheus 
while  Dasan  went  out. 

He  returned  after  an  hour,  looking  more  hope- 
ful. 

"We  have  got  everything  necessary  for  Cyril," 
he  said.  "The  costume  of  a  saniyasi  from  the 
North." 

".Well,  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  sufficiently  clad  ; 
their  garments  are  usually  so  scanty,"  said  Cyril. 

"Oh  yes,  it  is  a  yellow  robe,  something  like  a 
Buddhist  priest's  garment.  I  have  also  brought 
some  dye  which  will  make  you  a  nice  olive  tint." 

"  I  shall  not  like  all  this.  It  seems  as  if  I  were 
renouncing  my  Orders." 

You  would  not  do  it  except  in  this  case  of  great 
need;  in  the  hope  of  saving  the  child,"  replied 
Dasan. 

"  Yes,  for  the  sake  of  our  darling,  I  will  do  it," 
cried  Cyril.  Eapen  turned  a  grateful  and  imploring 
look  on  him. 

"  Let  us  pray,  then,"  said  Dasan,  and,  as  they 
knelt,  he  poured  out  his  heart  to  God  for  His  protec- 
tion and  guidance. 

Then  Cyril  knew  that  it  was  a  case  of  life  or 
death  for  him  and  that  he  would  be  in  more  danger 
than  little  Timotheus. 

He  got  up  bravely  and  put  off  his  deacon's  dress 
and  they  rubbed  the  dye  all  over  him  and  put  the 
Hindu  marks  on  his  forehead,  his  chest,  and  his 
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arms,  and  then  clad  him  in  the  saniyasi's  yellow 
robe  and,  with  a  bowl  in  his  hands  to  collect  alms, 
he  went  forth  in  the  twilight  towards  the  temple. 

He  was  a  stranger  to  this  part  of  India  ;  he  could 
very  imperfectly  understand  its  speech .  He  had  seen 
so  little  of  Hinduism,  and  he  was  so  unaccustomed 
to  walk  in  this  kind  of  dress.  He  felt  so  awkward 
and,  when  he  reached  the  street,  all  his  courage 
seemed  to  have  left  him.  "Succour  me,  oh,  my 
God,  and  help  me  to  rescue  the  lad,"  was  his 
prayer,  and,  as  he  prayed,  peace  came  into  his 
heart,  and  the  fear  was  banished  and  its  blackness 
left  him  as  a  thick  cloud.  He  walked  on  slowly, 
his  eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  his  bowl  in  his  hand, 
right  on  through  the  court  of  the  temple,  past  a 
large  image  of  the  elephant-headed  god  Ganesha, 
the  giver  of  good  luck,  which  was  surrounded  by 
innumerable  small  images  of  cobras.  Women  came 
along,  bringing  their  little  children  to  bow  and  to 
put  garlands  round  the  neck  of  the  idol.  Here  was 
the  waterfall,  and  numbers  of  men  and  women  were 
standing  in  its  waters  doing  puja  to  small  brass  idols, 
some  counting  their  prayers  on  the  beads  of  their 
rosaries,  others  on  the  joints  of  their  fingers.  All 
were  absorbed  in  their  religion.  It  meant  so  much  to 
some  of  them,  so  little  to  others.  The  lights  in  the 
temple  were  now  being  lighted  and  the  people  began 
to  turn  homewards.  Dare  he  pass  the  image  of 
Ganesha,  the  elephant-headed  god,  without  bowing 
low  to  it  ?  There  was  quite  a  crowd  coming  up  the 
steps  of  the  bathing-ghat.  He  mingled  with  them, 
trying  to  understand  their  light  chatter,  and  thus 
he  managed  to  get  round  and  past  the  front,  where 
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Ganesha  was  established  under  a  tree,  and  on  and 
on  where,  through  the  corridors,  in  the  dim 
mysterious  distance,  was  another  dark  image,  now 
lighted  up  with  numerous  small  lamps.  It  was  fast 
getting  dark  when  he  turned  to  the  farther  side  of 
the  temple. 

The  temple  buildings  stretched  on  behind  the 
shrine  right  into  a  huge  rock  which  towered  above 
them.  He  walked  on  slowly  towards  the  rock,  when 
a  small  door  opened.  Surely  someone  was  beckon- 
ing to  him.  He  moved  towards  the  opening.  He 
knew  not  where  he  was  going — right  down  into  the 
chambers  where  the  temple  women  lived. 

A  woman  of  about  thirty,  with  a  sad  look  on  her 
once  beautiful  face,  said  :  "  Come  in."  He  went 
in  to  a  courtyard  and  she  shut  the  door.  "  I  am 
trapped,"  he  thought.  She  took  him  into  a  room 
and  then  she  came  and  sat  beside  him.  She  had 
none  of  the  shyness  or  modesty  of  the  women  he 
knew.  She  spoke  in  Malayalam  :  "Listen!  Do 
you  hear?  I  know  where  your  boy  is.  He  was 
brought  here  last  night  and  was  given  to  the  priests, 
and  next  week,  at  the  festival,  he  will  be  presented 
to  the  gods  and  branded.  Thus  those  pilgrims  hope 
the  plague  will  be  removed  from  their  land.  He  is 
a  thin  fair  boy  of  ten  or  eleven  years  old,  isn't 
he.?" 

"Yes,  that  is  he,"  said  Cyril,  in  his  eagerness 
forgetting  to  wonder  how  she  knew  that  he  was  in 
search  for  a  boy. 

You  are  the  white  youth  I  saw  with  a  party 
going  through  the  streets  this  morning.  I  saw  you 
through  one  of  those  narrow  slits  of  windows  in  the 
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town.  This  kind  of  disguise  cannot  deceive  me,  I 
suppose  you  are  English.  Who  are  you  ?  What 
are  you  ?" 

"Oh,  Amma!"  cried  he.  "That  does  not 
matter  !  Help  me  to  rescue  the  boy  1  Help  me, 
I  pray  you,  to  rescue  the  boy  ! " 

"  You  tell  me,  first,  who  you  are  and  what  you 
are.  What  is  that  boy  to  you?  You  are  in  my 
power  now.  Any  moment  I  can  call  the  temple  men 
and  they  will  do  to  you  what  I  tell  them.  I  am  one 
of  the  chief  of  the  god's  servants,  a  devadasi,  here 
now.  It  is  no  use  for  a  lad  like  you  thinking  that 
you  can  get  out  of  my  power,  whether  you  are 
English  or  not.     Sit  there  !"  she  said. 

Cyril  rose.  He  would  not  sit.  "  I  will  not  sit,  I 
will  stand,"  he  said.  As  he  spoke  the  room  seemed 
to  fill  with  a  strong-scented  vapour.  To  Cyril's 
imagination  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  being  pressed 
in  with  evil,  as  if  evil  spirits  were  all  around  him. 
He  almost  heard  their  laughter  at  his  helplessness. 

He  shook  himself  and  went  for  the  door.  It  was 
locked.  She  laughed.  "Be  sensible,"  she  said. 
"If  you  will  give  yourself  to  the  temple  in  ex- 
change for  this  boy  I  will  try  to  get  him  released." 

"Amma,"  he  said,  "  I  cannot  do  that." 

"  It  would  be  better  than  both  of  you  being  lost. 
You  are  only  an  orphan.  You  might  become  a  rich 
man  here  in  time.  Come,  give  yourself  to  the 
temple  ! ' ' 

"Amma,"  he  said,  "  I  am  a  Christian.  I  have 
only  come  here  to  rescue  a  child  I  love.  Again  I 
entreat  you  to  help  us." 

The  woman  did  not  intend  to  give  in.    She  knew 
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all  the  power  was  on  her  side.  No  one  could  escape 
from  those  buildings  without  aid.  He  was  absolutely 
in  her  hands,  to  do  what  she  wished  with.  She  was 
well  trained  in  every  art  and  device. 

' '  Do  you  think  anyone  here  would  risk  their  life 
to  give  up  that  boy?  They  might  exchange  him. 
You  may  agree  to  stay  instead  of  him.  There  is 
no  other  way  of  saving  him.  The  god  would  be 
angry  with  us  if  we  gave  him  up  now." 

"  Woman,"  said  Cyril,  "  even  to  save  the  boy  I 
cannot  give  up  my  faith," 

The  woman  looked  at  him  ;  her  instinct  told  her 
he  was  just  the  one  who  could  be  used  in  their  temple 
of  Siva.  He  was  her  prize  ;  she  had  him. ;  he  would 
never  escape  out  now.  No  thought  of  the  ruin  of 
the  lad  crossed  her  mind.  It  was  her  religion.  She 
would  be  recompensed.  With  this  youth  mesmerised 
and  in  her  power  she  would  gain  her  place  among 
the  women  around  her.  She  looked  at  him. 
"  Obstinate  one,"  she  said,  "  you  do  not  know  my 
power.  Our  god  Siva  is  angry  and  now  he  will  be 
appeased.  Let  the  drug  work.  Then  you  will  have 
to  stay,"  and  she  quietly  slipped  out  of  the  room 
by  an  unseen  door. 

She  knew,  and  Cyril  felt  sure,  that  he  could  not 
long  resist  the  drug.  The  room  was  becoming  more 
and  more  suffocating  and  there  was  not  a  single 
outlet  for  the  vapour  to  pass  through. 

"  Where  is  my  God  ?"  said  Cyril.  "  Surely  He 
is  greater  than  these  evil  things  which  surround  me. 
I  will  kneel  down  and  worship  Him."  And  through 
that  room  rang  out  the  invocation  of  praise  to  the 
Holy  Trinity.    It  was  followed  by  the  prayer  in  mono- 
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tone  :  "  Deliver  me  from  my  enemies,  O  Lord,  and 
from  all  who  rise  up  against  me.  Send  Thy  angels 
to  protect  me."  He  rose.  A  breath  of  air  was 
stealing  in  and  he  saw  a  little  finger  poked  through 
the  bars  and  pulling  open  the  shuttered  window. 
Standing  in  the  courtyard  was  a  lovely  child  of  three 
years  old,  gazing  at  him.  She  had  been  asleep  and 
was  awakened  by  that  sweet  tenor  voice.  Now  she 
looked  at  him,  hardly  knowing  whether  to  laugh  or 
to  cry. 

As  the  air  from  the  courtyard  rushed  in  the  sickly 
vapour  blew  out.  "God  has  sent  His  angel  to 
deliver  me,"  said  Cyril  aloud.  Even  by  such  little 
things  as  small  children  and  birds  and  insects  the 
messages  of  the  Lord  are  carried  to  His  people,  and 
He  used  the  little  temple  child  to  save  the  young 
deacon.  As  Cyril  drew  nearer  to  the  window  the 
child  began  to  cry:  "  Amma,  Amma !  Look, 
look  !  There's  a  holy  man  in  there,  Amma.  Look, 
Amma  ! " 

Cyril  was,  of  course,  in  his  saniyasi  dress.  The 
Amma  came  and  caught  the  little  one  up  in  her 
arms.  She  was  the  most  beloved  thing  in  the  world 
to  that  woman.  Her  other  children  had  died  at  birth. 
This  one  lived  and  was  beautifully  formed,  and  the 
mother  had  kept  her  to  herself,  fearing  that  she 
might  be  corrupted  with  evil  if  she  went  among  the 
other  children. 

As  Cyril  saw  her  bend  over  her  child,  she  seemed 
another  woman  from  the  one  whose  words  he  had 
listened  to  a  short  time  ago.  Now  she  was  abso- 
lutely changed.  She  rose,  opened  the  locked  door, 
and  let  him  come  into  the  courtyard. 
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"You  shall  see  your  boy,"  she  said.  "Come 
with  me  but  beware  lest  you  utter  a  sound  or  try  to 
escape." 

"Here,"  she  said  to  a  woman  who  had  come  in. 

Take  my  baby  and  put  her  to  sleep . ' ' 

She  took  him  along  dark  tortuous  passages, 
just  lighted  by  small  brass  lamps  in  niches  in 
the  wall  very  far  apart,  and  then  up  steps  into  a 
gallery. 

' '  Look  down  there, ' '  she  said.  He  looked  ;  there 
were  many  little  children,  boys  and  girls,  and 
Timotheus  was  there  amongst  them.  Most  of  them 
were  younger  than  he  and  very  bright  and  agile. 
He  was  standing  aside,  dazed  and  awkward. 

A  man  was  teaching  the  children  the  actions  used 
in  worship  and  the  singing  of  the  temple.  Some- 
times the  passionate  singing  and  dancing  came  to 
such  a  pitch  of  entreaty  that  Cyril  felt  as  if  the 
atmosphere  changed  all  around  him  and  that  he  must 
be  carried  away  in  a  whirl  of  spiritualistic  excite- 
ment. Oh,  the  evil  of  it  !  And  those  little  children 
were  doing  this  !  He  longed  to  catch  young 
Timotheus  and  carry  him  oil.  But  there  was  no 
way.  He  must  wait  patiently.  Surely  help  and 
guidance  would  come.    The  woman  saw  his  intent. 

"There  is  no  way  out  of  here.  You  need  not 
try,"  she  said. 

Then  she  put  her  hand  on  him  and  took  him  round 
the  gallery  and  showed  him  another  room.  Here 
were  boys  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  old,  all  learn- 
ing the  hundreds  of  variations  in  drumming. 

"  Next  week,  after  your  boy  is  branded  with  the 
mark  of  the  god,  he  will  be  put  among  these,"  she 
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said.  "  He  will  be  taught  the  worship  of  our  god 
and  will  afterwards  attend  all  the  festivals.  These 
children  all  become  the  servants  of  the  gods.  It 
is  an  honourable  profession." 

Cyril  shuddered. 

This  made  her  angry.  Impurity  came  into  con- 
flict with  purity,  and  the  spirit  of  evil  again  pos- 
sessed her.  It  became  a  part  of  her  ;  she  seemed 
like  another  being,  not  herself.  She  turned  on  him 
and  he  fled  in  terror,  only  to  find  himself  blocked  by 
a  blind  passage. 

She  watched  him  and  laughed  sneeringly  :  ' '  You 
thought  you  could  escape  ;  you  are  absolutely  in  my 
power." 

Cyril  stood,  his  back  to  the  wall,  and  his  blue  eyes 
looked  full  into  her  face  while  he  said  :  "I  am  not 
in  your  power  ;  I  am  in  the  hand  of  God,  the  Almighty 
One.  In  His  hand  I  am  safe.  I  have  no  fear  of 
torture  or  death.  Living  or  dying  I  am  safe  with 
Him." 

Her  eyes  fell  before  his.  "Is  your  God  greater 
than  ours?  This  temple  belongs  to  our  god.  We 
are  his  servants." 

She  turned.  The  possession  of  evil  abated  and 
she  quietly  brought  him  back  to  the  courtyard. 

"  It  was  my  child  that  really  helped  you  to 
escape  from  that  poisonous  vapour.  Look,  there 
she  is!"- 

That  lovely  little  one  was  stretched  out  on  the 
bed  fast  asleep.  The  woman  suddenly  threw  her- 
self on  the  ground  by  the  bed  weeping. 

"  Oh,  I  am  bad  !  I  worship  another  god.  I  have 
known  nothing  else.    Save  my  child.  .  .  .    Take  her 
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away  with  you.  .  .  .     Take  her  away  quickly  and 
teach  her  to  be  good  ! ' ' 

"Amma,"  he  replied,  "I  came  for  my  boy. 
What  could  I  do  for  your  child  ?" 

"  Tell  me,"  she  said,  "what  makes  you  different 
from  others  I  have  met  ?"- 

Cyril  sat  down  in  the  courtyard  and  she,  too,  sat 
down  and  quietly  listened. 

He  then  spoke  of  his  life,  the  family  and  his  home, 
and  from  that  he  went  on  and  told  her  of  a  God  of 
love  and  of  Christ,  who  gave  Himself  a  sacrifice 
for  him  and  for  her  and  all  mankind  to  save  them 
from  the  power  of  sin  and  evil. 

The  woman  listened  as  one  who  has  never  heard 
before.  Then  over  her  face  swept  the  thought  of 
her  guilt.  All  this  life  of  hers  had  hardly  seemed 
wrong  to  her  before.  It  was  her  profession.  It  was 
her  religion.  It  was  the  way  she  worshipped  her 
god. 

As  the  cross  was  uplifted  and  she  heard  that 
wonderful  story  of  what  the  Saviour  had  borne,  she 
said  with  head  bent  low  :  "I  have  never  heard 
this  before.  How  can  it  be  ?  Your  God  died  on  a 
cross!     Is  it  really  true  .^    It  cannot  be  for  me." 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  for  you.  Only  believe  it  and 
put  away  your  sin." 

Conviction  of  sin  came  to  her  and  she  replied  : 

How  can  I  in  this  place  ?" 

Then  she  left  him.  It  was  long  past  midnight 
and  he  sat  on  longing  to  sleep  but  not  daring  to 
close  his  eyes.  Two  hours  passed  and  she  came 
again  and  said  :  ' '  You  must  take  my  child  and  then 
I  will  try  to  get  your  boy.     See,  my  little  one,  I 
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can  give  her  a  drug  now  and  you  can  take  her 
away." 

"  Amma,  what  will  my  boy's  father  say  if  I  return 
without  him  and  bring  your  child  ?  We  shall  all  get 
into  trouble  then  and  what  should  I  do  with  your 
child?" 

You  would  teach  her  about  your  God  and  all 
that  is  good .    You  must  take  her . ' ' 

"Amma,  I  am  still  a  youth  living  on  the  bounty 
of  others.  I  have  no  money,  nothing  of  my  own. 
Yet  there  may  be  friends  who  will  help  you  and  the 
little  one." 

Again  she  went  away  and  seemed  to  be  consult- 
ing with  others  somewhere  in  the  distance.  On  her 
return  she  said  :  "  If  you  will  save  me  and  my  child 
I  will  try  to  rescue  your  boy." 

Then  she  quietly  opened  the  door,  saying  :  "  The 
night  is  nearly  over.  You  had  better  go  back  and 
change  into  your  own  clothes.  No  one  looking  at 
you  would  be  deceived  into  supposing  that  you  were 
a  Hindu  ;  all  your  gestures  and  actions  are  different. 
I  will  try  to  come  before  midnight  to-morrow." 

Thus  a  great  resolve  was  made.  Did  it  seem 
too  sudden  a  change  in  that  woman's  heart  from  evil 
to  good  ?  When  her  little  girl  was  born  and  was  so 
beautiful  the  mother-love  that  she  had  for  her  child 
made  her  see  the  horror  of  training  her  little  girl 
for  that  kind  of  life.  As  for  herself  up  till  then,  was 
she  not  a  servant  of  the  gods  ?  What  she  did  was 
her  religion.  She  had  grown  up  in  the  temple,  and 
had  learnt  to  use  every  attractive  power  that  she 
had  for  its  work.  That  night  she  saw,  for  the  first 
time,  the  purity  and  power  of  the  living  God  in  the 
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words  and  conduct  of  Cyril.  It  is  thus  through  His 
servants  that  the  risen  Lord  speaks.  It  was  by 
Cyril's  call  for  help  and  his  obedience  to  the  Holy 
Spirit's  guiding  that  this  woman  yielded  to  the  voice 
speaking  within  her  own  heart. 


CHAPTER   XI 

THE   ESCAPE 

"  Be  not  far  from  me;  for  trouble  is  near;  and  there 
is  none  to  help." 

The  dawn  was  breaking  as  Cyril  reached  the  house 
on  the  rock.  Dasan  and  Eapen  had  been  up  all 
night,  praying  for  him  and  the  boy.  Now,  as 
Eapen  saw  Cyril  coming  in  alone,  he  put  his  head 
down  on  the  table  with  a  deep  sob.  Cyril  went  up 
to  him  and  said,  laying  his  hand  on  his  shoulder  : 
"  Fear  not  !  Don't  despair,  or  give  up  hope  !  I 
have  much  to  tell  you  both." 

Titus,  after  much  weeping,  had  sobbed  himself  to 
sleep.  So  Cyril  sat  down  and  related  the  whole 
thing  to  the  two  men. 

' '  Can  you  trust  that  woman  ?  Will  she  really  be 
able  to  bring  our  darling  ?" 

"  If  not,"  said  Cyril,  "  I  must  go  again  to  the 
temple  to-night,  but  in  some  other  clothes — for  the 
woman  expressly  told  me  not  to  wear  the  saniyasi's 
dress  again," 

"  I  am  to  blame.  You  ought  never  to  have  gone 
out  like  that.  What  the  woman  said  was  right," 
said  Dasan. 

"  There  seemed  to  be  no  other  way,"  said  Cyril 
wearily.  "  But  I  am  sure  God  guided  us  and  I  am 
sure  that  woman's  heart  was  changed  and,  whatever 
happens  now,  spiritual  life  has  entered  there,  even 
though  we  may  suffer." 
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"Oh,  but  my  child,  my  child  !  Would  to  God 
that  they  had  taken  me  and  not  him  ! "  cried  Eapen. 

' '  Go  and  get  off  all  this  dye  and  these  clothes 
and  try  to  have  a  good  sleep,  my  good  fellow," 
said  Dasan  lovingly.  "  You  do  not  know  what  may 
be  before  us  all." 

Then  Dasan  went  out  to  his  friends'  house  in  the 
next  village  and  was  away  some  time.  When  he 
returned  he  brought  them  with  him.  One  of  them, 
an  elderly  Christian  woman  with  a  look  of  sweet 
peace  on  her  face,  reminded  Cyril  of  Cherchamma, 
and  he  gladly  went  up  to  her  and  confided  in  her  all 
his  hopes  and  fears  about  what  had  happened. 

That  night  they  all  waited.  The  hours  seemed 
long.  They  prayed  together  and  then  they  went 
away  and  prayed  separately.  Then  they  came 
together  again.  Eapen,  having  said  it  often  before, 
said  it  again  : 

"  Are  you  sure  they  will  know  the  way  ?" 

* '  The  elder  temple  women  have  much  liberty  and 
generally  know  their  way  about  everywhere,  but  I 
have  asked  a  trustworthy  man  to  sit  at  the  foot  of 
the  rock  and  guide  them,  if  necessary,"  said  Dasan. 

They  sat  on  silently  ;  then  they  heard  a  little 
rattle  of  stones  against  the  window.  Dasan  and 
Cyril  ran  out,  signing  to  the  others  to  remain 
in.  Cyril  was  soon  back  again,  carrying  a  very 
much  rolled-up  person.  Eapen  sprang  forward. 
"  Hush  !"  said  Cyril,  "he  has  been  drugged.  He 
will  come  round  presently.  She  did  it,  she  said. 
She  could  not  have  brought  him  away  otherwise. 
A  man  helped  her  and  carried  him  here." 

Cyril  took  him  in  and  laid  him  on  a  bed,  and  the 
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father  stood  and  quietly  moved  away  the  wrappings . 
"  Oonni,  my  boy,  my  precious  boy  ! "  he  whispered, 
but  Timotheus  did  not  rouse  and  looked  death-like. 

Dasan  fetched  in  the  woman  and  her  little  child, 
who  also  was  drugged,  and  gave  them  over  to 
Thebam,  whose  motherly  soul  yearned  over  them. 
"They  must  not  stop,"  he  said.  "I  have  made 
all  arrangements."  And  very  soon  the  bullock-carts 
he  had  ordered  came  up. 

Dasan  lifted  in  the  little  girl  very  tenderly.  She 
had  just  awakened  and  was  full  of  smiles  and  not  at 
all  shy. 

"  We  going  in  big  cart  !  How  nice  !  Kamala 
liking  that, ' '  she  said  in  her  own  language.  Thebam 
got  in  and  took  her  and  the  child  went  to  her  so 
trustfully.  Her  mother,  too,  without  a  sign  of  fear 
or  distress,  followed  her  in.  So  calmly  was  this  big 
thing  done  that  might  have  meant  death  to  any  of 
them  !  Surely,  the  angels  of  God  were  there,  help- 
ing and  calming  the  heated  atmosphere  of  danger. 

"  Did  not  the  Lord  say  of  little  children,  '  Their 
angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  My  Father 
which  is  in  heaven?'  "  said  Dasan  quietly,  as  he 
thought  of  his  own  little  daughter  and  rejoiced  in 
the  power  and  strength  given  to  this  temple  woman 
to  come  with  her  little  child  and  risk  everything, 
trusting  in  the  Lord  Jesus  and  His  people — the  Lord 
of  whom  she  had  not  heard  until  yesterday.  The 
exceeding  love  and  power  of  the  Cross,  how  great 
it  is  in  every  age  ! 

They  were  very  far  from  being  out  of  danger  yet. 
They  were  really  in  the  midst  of  it.  Dasan  hurried 
them  off,   sending  a  trustworthy  old  man-servant 
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with  them.  Then  he  hurried  on  Eapen  and  his  two 
boys.  Timotheus  had  not  roused  yet.  They  were 
to  go  back  to  Kerala  in  a  quick  horse-tonga.  ' '  You 
can  send  this  back  when  you  get  the  other  side  of 
the  ghats,"  he  said.  Chakko,  too,  was  to  go  with 
them. 

Finally,  he  turned  to  Cyril.  "You  must  go  off 
at  once,  Cyril,  and  not  wait  for  me  !  Find  your 
way  to  the  railway-station.  It  is  about  fifty  miles 
from  here,  along  the  high  road.  You  must  then  take 
a  ticket  to  Madura  and  go  straight  to  our  house  and 
see  Anna  and  tell  her  all.  How  glad  she  will  be  to 
see  you  1  It  is  better  that  I  remain  here  for  the 
present,  but  I  hope  to  come  in  three  or  four  days' 
time  when  the  search  for  you  all  has  somewhat  sub- 
sided." 

So  they  all  went  off — north,  south,  and  east,  in 
three  different  directions. 

Cyril  really  left  first  and  went  trudging  on  and  on 
along  that  long  fiat  road.  Night  changed  to  day, 
and  the  heat  came  on  and  a  burning  sun.  The 
ground  grew  scorching  and  the  hot  air  began  to 
rise  up  right  through  him.  He  was  not  accustomed 
to  such  heat  in  his  own  land  of  Kerala.  Still,  he 
trudged  on,  tired  and  downhearted.  A  reaction  had 
set  in  after  the  nights  of  anxiety  and  danger.  He 
was  glad  of  deliverance,  but  he  could  not  now  re- 
joice. He  tried  to  pull  himself  together.  "Surely, 
I  ought  to  be  grateful,"  he  thought.  He  would 
have  liked  to  stop  and  see  Timotheus  wake  up 
and  to  hear  something  of  what  had  happened.  But 
Dasan  was  insistent  and  he  had  to  go  off  in  this 
other   direction   as    soon    as  he    could.      Now   he 
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could  hear  nothing  of  them  all  for  days,  perhaps 
weeks. 

With  that  he  came  to  a  village,  bought  some 
native  cakes  and  some  bananas,  and  rested  for  a 
little  while  under  a  large  banyan-tree. 

The  children  gathered  round  him  and  the  monkeys 
climbed  down  and  jumped  on  his  shoulder  and  tried 
to  carry  off  his  fruit.  They  were  rather  an  amusing 
distraction,  with  their  many  antics,  and  the  deep 
shade  of  the  tree  was  very  refreshing.  But  he  knew 
that  he  must  not  linger,  so  he  shook  himself  and 
started  again.  He  had  gone  forty  miles  and  still 
the  road  stretched  on  and  on  before  him.  Would 
he  ever  reach  the  railway  station  or  find  a  place  of 
shelter  before  it  got  dark  ?  Again  a  fit  of  des- 
pondency seized  him.  Was  It  only  tiredness,  or 
was  it  a  presentiment  of  evil?  "Be  not  far  from 
me,  O  Lord,"  he  said  aloud,  "for  trouble  is  nigh 
and  there  is  none  to  help," 

He  had  passed  strings  and  strings  of  bullock-carts 
and  now  again  the  road  was  lonely  and  there  was 
nothing  in  sight,  when  he  heard  the  tinkling  bells  of 
a  jutka  racing  behind  him.  A  sudden  shiver  went 
through  him.  He  was  sure  of  something  wrong. 
He  did  not  even  dare  turn  his  head.  "Be  not  far, 
O  Lord,"  he  cried  again  silently. 

There  he  is  !  I  am  sure  it  Is  he — the  youth 
who  put  on  a  sanlyasi's  dress  and  came  into  the 
temple.  Stop  !  Let  us  get  down  and  look  at  him. 
Who  goes  about  with  blue  eyes — that  kind  of 
blue  ?"  Three  big  men  came  up  to  him.  Cyril  was 
tall  and  strong,  but  he  was  tired  and,  anyway,  how 
could  he  tackle  three  men  ? 
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The  chief  of  them  looked  a  fierce  and  cruel  man 
and  he  came  up  roughly  to  him.  "  What  have  you 
done  with  that  temple  woman  and  her  child  ?  Where 
is  the  boy  who  was  sold  to  us  ?  Tell  us  quickly  or 
we  will  torture  you." 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,  for  I  do  not  know  where  they 
are,"  replied  Cyril. 

' '  They  went  away  in  a  bullock-cart  and  you  have 
hidden  them  somewhere  on  the  road.  Tell  us 
quickly  ! "  he  said,  giving  Cyril's  foot  a  sharp  prick 
with  his  pronged  stick. 

' '  I  have  told  you  that  I  do  not  know  where  they 
are.  Do  you  not  see  that  I  am  alone  and  I  have 
been  tramping  alone  these  forty  miles  ?"  And  Cyril 
looked  sternly  at  him. 

"Oh,  well,  we  will  make  you  retrace  your  steps 
to  the  temple  !  We  have  means  there  of  making 
you  tell  us  what  has  happened."  And  he  signed 
to  the  two  younger  men  to  gag  him  and  tie  him  up, 
while  he  held  him. 

Cyril  did  not  resist.  It  was  no  use.  They  threw 
him  into  the  jutka  and  then,  clambering  in  them- 
selves, they  turned  round  and  drove  back  the  way 
he  had  trudged  along  so  painfully. 

The  horse  was  tired  and  it  was  getting  dark,  so 
when  they  had  driven  back  as  far  as  the  village  he 
had  passed  at  midday  the  horse  stopped  dead  and 
refused  to  go  further. 

There  was  a  small  shrine  with  a  chattram  attached 
to  it  and  there  the  men  decided  to  get  down  and 
spend  the  night. 

The  horse  was  given  some  grain  and  tethered 
to  a  tree,  and  one  of  the  men  fetched  some  boiled 
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rice  from  a  caste  house  and,  after  eating  it, 
they  fell  asleep.  Cyril  found  himself  lying  bound, 
hungry  and  tired,  quite  close  to  the  idol.  He  had 
never  been  so  near  to  one  before.  He  had  been 
brought  up  with  a  great  horror  and  dread  of  idols. 
He  had  once  seen  from  a  distance  a  dedication 
ceremony  of  a  stone  image  when  the  spirit  was  to 
enter  in  as  the  sun  set.  Would  that  spirit,  an 
evil  spirit,  come  now  and  torment  him  ?  His  long 
tramp  in  the  blazing  sun  had  brought  on  fever. 
After  all,  he  was  a  European  and  not  an  Indian,  and 
not  fitted  for  such  heat.  He  tossed  to  and  fro  and 
the  evil  spirit  seemed  to  come  near  and  whisper  into 
his  ear.  He  shouted  out  :  "Be  not  far  from  me, 
O  Lord,  for  trouble  is  nigh  and  there  is  none  to 
help  !"  Then  the  angels  came,  unseen  but  near, 
and  soothed  his  spirit,  and  the  lad  who  had  sacrificed 
so  much  for  others  went  off  into  deep  sleep. 

It  was  still  night  when  he  awoke  and  was  con- 
scious that  a  hand  was  touching  him,  unloosing  the 
cords  round  his  legs  and  feeling  its  way  up  and  un- 
doing his  arms.     Then  he  was  free. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  he  whispered  excitedly. 

"  Hush,  I  am  thy  friend  !     Follow  me  ! " 

Cyril  watched  him  go  up  to  the  horse  and  pat 
it  and  speak  to  it.  Then  he  harnessed  it  to  the 
jutka. 

"Now  come  quickly,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice  to 
Cyril.    ' '  I  will  tell  you  all  afterwards. ' ' 

They  got  in  and  he  drove  quickly  back  in  the 
direction  from  which  they  had  come. 

When  they  had  got  well  away  the  man  said  :  "  I 
heard  you  cry  aloud  to  your  Swami,  last  night ;  I 
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had  slipped  that  gag  from  your  mouth.  You  did 
not  know  that.  You  had  fever.  .  .  .  Your  Swami 
is  a  good,  kind  Swami.  .  .  .  He  hear  you  ...  he 
help  you  ...  he  say  to  me  inside,  '  You  help 
him  ?'  .  .  .  So  I  did,  and  your  Swami  will  take  care 
of  me,  won't  he  ?  They  would  kill  me  if  they  caught 
me,  but  I  give  them  plenty  opium  last  night.  They 
will  sleep  a  long  time  and  we  must  go  quickly  and 
get  to  the  train." 

"  That  is  where  I  too  wish  to  go,"  replied  Cyril. 
"  You  are  God's  angel  to  me." 

The  man  was  pleased,  and  presently  he  began  to 
talk  again  while  he  urged  on  the  horse  at  its  utmost 
speed.  "  I  know  him.  I  just  whisper  into  his  ear 
and  he  will  go  any^vhere  for  me." 

"  You  speak  Malayalam  ?"  said  Cyril  inquiringly. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  man.  "I  am  a  Malayali, 
although  I  cut  my  hair  and  dress  like  a  Tamil.  I 
come  from  the  northern  part  of  the  Kerala  land,  not 
far  from  where  you  live.  Oh,  but  I  have  not  seen 
my  home  since  I  was  a  small  boy  like  your  boy  !  I 
came  on  a  pilgrimage  with  my  father  and  mother 
and  elder  brother.  He  got  cholera  and  so  did  my 
father  ;  then  they  remembered  their  vow  and  gave 
me  to  the  temple  and  they  got  well  and  went  home. 
That  Amma  you  took  away  was  very  kind  to  me 
and  I  waited  on  her.  Why  did  she  leave  the 
temple  ?  I  can't  understand.  She  had  everything 
she  wanted,  plenty  of  money,  plenty  of  gold  and 
silver  jewellery,  plenty  of  brass  and  copper  vessels, 
and  beautiful  silk  garments.  She  left  them  all 
behind.     Why  did  she  do  this  foolish  thing  ?" 

"She  cared  for  something  more  than  these," 
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said  Cyril  quietly.    After  a  while,  Cyril  said  :  "  Tell 
me  what  they  did  to  the  boy  in  the  temple." 

"  Oh,  nothing  much  !  They  made  him  bow  and 
worship  the  god.  They  beat  him  with  a  very  sharp 
stick." 

' '  Poor  little  Oonni  !     Poor  little  fellow  ! ' ' 

"  Not  much.  No,  nothing — only  his  skin  tender, 
never  been  beaten  before.  He  is  a  rich  man's  son  ; 
other  boys  not  feeling  that.  He  had  to  kneel,  bow 
down,  and  worship,  and  he  cried  and  said  :  '  Oh, 
Lord,  forgive  me.'  " 

Poor  Oonni !      Poor  little  fellow  !      I  wish  I 
could  have  borne  it  for  him,"  said  Cyril. 

"Oh,  that's  nothing!  He  does  not  under- 
stand. Not  good  for  Christian  boy  to  learn  their 
teaching ;  all  evil  things,  bad  for  him,  but  for 
us  it  is  our  profession  and  our  service.  I  am  a 
drummer." 

Cyril  shuddered.  He  thought  of  all  that  might 
have  been  if  little  Timotheus  had  not  been  rescued. 
Even  now  how  could  he  know  that  they  had  not 
been  captured  on  the  way  back  ? 

The  man  continued.  "  I  am  not  a  Christian.  It 
was  not  wrong  for  me  to  do  the  temple  service.  I 
learnt  everything  and  got  accustomed  to  it.  I 
always  got  plenty  to  eat.  My  parents  were  poor, 
although  they  were  high-caste,  and  I  would  not 
always  have  had  plenty  of  food  in  my  own  home. 
Sometimes,  in  the  heavy  rains,  we  had  often  to 
starve,  so  there  is  nothing  wrong  for  me  in  this  life. 
It  is  the  way  I  earn  my  living,"  he  said  com- 
placently. 

* '  Why  do  you  leave  it  then  ?     Why  have  you 
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done  all  this  for  me?"  said  Cyril.     "It  may  cost 
you  your  life." 

Then  Krishnan,  for  that  was  his  name,  turned  and 
looked  at  Cyril  and  said  :  "I  can  never  go  back 
to  that  temple  now.  Let  me  go  with  you.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  a  Christian,  but  I  want  to  be  with  you.  I 
want  to  go  to  see  my  own  country  and  my  home 
again.  I  want  to  know  why  people  become 
Christians.  Why  did  that  Amma  leave  us?  She 
was  one  of  us  and  she  was  kind  to  me." 

"Shall  I  tell  you  something?"  replied  Cyril. 
' '  That  Amma  you  speak  of  saw  her  sinfulness  and 
that  there  was  only  one  Lord  and  Saviour  and  that 
she  and  her  child  could  not  be  saved  unless  she 
broke  off  from  her  old  life  and  came  away.  She  has 
trusted  in  our  God  and  Saviour  and  she  is  safe  either 
in  life  or  in  death . ' ' 

"  You  are  talking  of  things  I  don't  understand," 
replied  Krishnan.  "  Each  nation  has  its  own  gods. 
Why  change  ?  There  are  good  and  bad  Christians, 
as  well  as  good  and  bad  Hindus.  There  are  good 
things  in  our  Vedas,  as  there  are  in  your  Book. 
Still,  let  me  stay  with  you  and  learn  your  Book. 
I  can  read  and  write  and  do  many  other  things." 

They  were  getting  near  the  town  and  the  houses 
were  beginning  to  line  the  road  and  the  bullock- 
carts  and  jutkas  and  other  vehicles  were  getting 
more  numerous.  Suddenly  Cyril,  looking  ahead, 
saw — he  was  sure  it  was  he — Dasan  !  He  was  get- 
ting out  of  a  jutka.  "  Stop  !"  he  cried,  and  leapt 
out.     "  Uncle  mine  !     Is  it  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  Cyril,"  cried  Dasan,  "  I  have  searched  for 
you  all  along  the  road.    Why  are  you  limping  ?" 
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' '  A  man  gave  me  rather  a  sharp  prod  with  his 
stick." 

"  What  has  happened  ?"  asked  Dasan  again. 

"  Much  has  happened,"  said  Cyril.  "  I  cannot 
speak  of  it  here.    Are  the  others  all  safe  ?" 

"  I  hope  so  ;  I  was  only  anxious  now  about  you," 
replied  Dasan.  "  I  heard  that  you  had  been  pur- 
sued ;  that  is  why  I  came.  Come  away  out  of  this 
street.  A  friend's  house  is  near.  We  can  go  into 
his  courtyard." 

"  I  can't  come  without  that  man,"  replied  Cyril, 
pointing  to  Krishnan.     "He  has  saved  me." 

"  Go  with  your  friend  !"  replied  Krishnan.  "  I 
know  this  town  well.  I  will  leave  the  jutka  with  the 
innkeeper  and  go  to  the  station  and  meet  you 
there." 

How  glad  Cyril  was  now  to  go  with  Dasan 
through  the  large  barred  door  into  the  cool  court- 
yard away  from  all  the  noisy  trafhc  of  the  town  ! 

There  he  told  Dasan  all  that  had  happened. 

' '  I  heard  that  those  three  men  were  in  pursuit 
and  I  asked  two  friends  to  come  with  me,  and  we 
came  along  as  quickly  as  we  could ,  changing  horses 
en  route.  We  felt  sure  we  would  get  up  to  you,  but 
we  passed  that  village  at  dark,  and  you  must  then 
have  been  in  that  chattram." 

"Yes,  and  I  cannot  think  why  Krishnan  should 
have  risked  his  life  for  me.  He  said  that  I  called 
aloud  to  my  Swami  and  that  my  Swami  spoke  to  his 
heart  and  told  him  to  help  me,"  said  Cyril. 

* '  Ah,  yes  ;  it  was  through  him  our  God  was  work- 
ing His  will.  He  was  God's  angel  this  time. 
Praised  be  our  God  for  His  deliverance  !     Let  us 
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thank  Him,"  and  Dasan  knelt  and  poured  out  a 
prayer  of  glorious  thanksgiving.  Cyril  was  com- 
forted, and  he  rested  while  some  food  was  being 
prepared  for  him. 

Afterwards,  when  Cyril  asked  what  they  should 
do  about  Krishnan,  Dasan  said:  "He  shall  go 
home  with  us  and  then  we  shall  see  what  he  wishes 
to  do." 

At  midday  they  all  met  at  the  station  and  boarded 
the  train  going  north. 


CHAPTER   XII 

THE   CONVENTION   ON   THE   RIVER-BED 

"Jesus  said  .  .  .  'There  is  no  man  that  hath  left 
house  ...  or  lands  for  My  sake  and  the  Gospel's,  but 
he  shall  receive  an  hundredfold  now  .  .  .  and  in  the 
world  to  come  eternal  life.'  " 

The  hot  weather  was  coming  on  and  the  river-bed 
was  dry,  except  for  a  narrow  stream,  wide  enough, 
however,  and  deep  enough  to  allow  large  boats  to 
pass  up  and  down. 

In  the  centre  of  the  dry  sandy  bed  was  erected  a 
very  large  pandal,  or  shed,  roofed  in  with  the  plaited 
leaves  of  the  coconut-palm.  Here  hundreds — nay, 
thousands — of  people  could  sit  on  the  sand  and  be 
sheltered  from  the  rays  of  the  hot  sun.  A  little  re- 
moved from  the  centre  was  a  low  platform  for  the 
speakers  and  the  clergy.  Presiding  over  it  all  was 
a  Syrian  bishop  in  his  red-and-black  robes  and  head- 
dress of  black  silk  ornamented  with  white  em- 
broidered crosses.  The  Syrian  clergy  were  around 
him,  and  Englishmen — clergy  and  lay  members  of 
the  Church  of  England — were  there  as  speakers 
and  visitors.  The  people  were  seated  on  the  sand 
in  rows,  hundreds  of  them.  Looking  down  from  the 
platform  one  saw,  on  one  side,  a  multitude  of  black- 
haired  men,  on  the  other,  white-veiled  women.  It 
was  a  glorious  sight,  though  quite  simple  in  its  im- 
mensity. What  had  brought  that  large  multitude 
together  ?    Was  it  for  pleasure  or  riches  ?    No,  it 
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really  was  a  longing  for  the  things  of  God,  the  long- 
ing of  a  Church  to  cast  away  the  shackles  and  chains 
of  selfishness  and  lethargy  and  to  rise  and  in  reality 
follow  the  steps  of  her  Divine  Master  ;  to  have,  not 
only  the  semblance  of  religion,  but  its  reality. 

Kurilos  was  there,  with  Eapen  and  his  two  sons. 
His  father,  the  priest,  was  on  the  platform.  Dasan 
was  there,  too,  as  a  speaker  ;  Cyril  was  there,  at  the 
end  of  the  pandal,  as  an  interpreter,  passing  on  the 
message  to  those  who  sat  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
speaker's  voice.  He  had  graduated  at  the  univer- 
sity and  had  returned  to  his  home. 

Then  up  rose  that  English  missionary,  the  prince 
of  speakers  and  deep  student  of  the  Bible,  and, 
because  he  was  a  Tamil  scholar  and  not  a  Malayalam 
one,  a  Syrian  priest  stood  beside  him  and  inter- 
preted. Every  sentence  rang  through  that  immense 
pandal,  first  in  English  and  then  in  Malayalam. 

"  Except  your  righteousness  exceed  the  right- 
eousness of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no 
case  enter  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 

Illustration  after  illustration  showed  the  worthless- 
ness  of  a  righteousness  designed  to  gain  the  approval 
of  man.  Again  and  again  rang  out  :  "  '  Whited 
sepulchres,  full  of  dead  men's  bones  !'  .  .  .  What 
an  insight  our  Lord  had  !  He  knew  what  was  true 
and  what  was  false  ! ' ' 

As  he  went  on  the  sobs  of  an  emotional  people 
rose  up,  the  cry  of  a  Church  willing  to  rise  up  from 
the  grave-clothes  of  centuries  and  to  don  the 
beautiful  garments  of  salvation,  a  Church  willing  to 
cast  off  all  that  hampered  and  to  live  the  life  of  a 
witness  among  the  nations. 
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Kurilos  bent  his  head  low.  He  saw  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  long-wished-for  consecration.  Cyril  was 
quivering  with  joy,  his  blue  eyes  gleaming  as  he 
went  from  group  to  group  and  tried  to  keep  order. 

"  Little  father,"  he  whispered  as  he  passed  him, 
"  this  is  what  we  have  longed  for.  May  the  Spirit 
of  God  be  outpoured  upon  us  all  ! " 

The  days  went  on  with  a  clearer,  growing  know- 
ledge of  the  will  of  God  and  how  to  accomplish  it. 

During  all  those  ten  days  the  people  lived  in  their 
boats  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  at  night,  when 
they  were  cooking  their  food,  the  lights  of  their 
fires  and  their  small  lamps  glittered  in  the  darkness 
and  were  reflected  in  the  dark  river  below.  Might 
this  not  be  a  parable  of  themselves  ? 

* '  Oh,  India,  thou  who  hast  the  gift  of  devotion  and 
worship  !  When  will  it  be  that  thy  sons  will  come 
and  bow  down  before  the  Christ  who  loves  them  ? 
When  the  East  is  so  gifted  with  love,  why  is  it  neces- 
sary for  the  West  to  come  in  ?  The  Gospel  came 
to  India  in  apostolic  times.  Why,  then,  delay  and 
wait  behind  for  that  which  is  thine  for  the  asking  ? 
Millions  in  thy  land  are  still  groping  for  the  light. 
Why  so  slow,  oh  ye  Churches  ?  'Why  are  ye  eaten 
up  with  litigation  and  dissensions,  so  that  the  money 
which  is  God's  by  right  goes  into  the  coffers  of  His 
enemies  ? 

"Arise,  shake  yourselves,  ye  Christians,  and 
spread  out  your  borders  beyond  your  little  land  of 
Kerala  and  beyond  your  mountains  !  The  whole 
continent  of  India  lies  spread  out  before  you,  waiting 
for  you,  sons  of  India,  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  her." 

The  great  day,  the  last,  a  Sunday,  came.     The 
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offerings  had  been  given,  the  resolves  made,  and  a 
happy  people  thronged  the  roads  and  up  the  hill- 
sides ;  and  the  white-robed  multitude,  against  the 
vivid  green  foliage  and  the  golden-red  of  the  even- 
ing sky,  looked  as  if  angels  had  flown  down  upon  the 
earth  and  were  mounting  up  the  hills  into  the  glorious 
heaven  above. 

The  priest's  family  waited  right  up  to  the  end 
and  then  they  collected  together  to  return  to  their 
home,  not  many  miles  distant. 

Dasan  and  Anna,  with  their  children,  were  staying 
on  with  them  for  a  few  days,  and  Eapen  and  his 
wife  and  boys.  Krishnan  too  was  there.  It  was  a 
happy  party. 

When  the  others  had  gone  to  rest,  Dasan, 
Kurilos,  and  Cyril  remained  outside  on  the  verandah 
talking.    .    .    . 

"  I  think  that  my  father  was  the  most  touched, 
Cyril,"  said  Kurilos.  "Did  you  hear  his  short 
speech  and  his  confession  of  his  pride  and  selfish- 
ness .'*  It  was  a  big  thing  for  an  old  man  to  do,  and 
he  a  priest.  He  will  let  you  preach  and  explain 
the  Scriptures  now,  Cyril.  You  must  ask  him  again. 
He  will  let  you  teach  our  own  outcaste  labourers, 
and  he  is  ready  to  accept  the  translation  of  our 
prayers  into  the  vernacular,  so  that  the  poor  and 
ignorant  of  our  people  can  understand.  He  is  quite 
with  the  bishops  and  clergy  in  all  their  efforts  to 
make  our  Church  a  living  one  ! ' ' 

Kurilos  was  very  happy.  He  had  from  childhood 
always  had  a  great  admiration  for  his  father  and, 
even  in  his  boyhood,  when  he  began  to  see  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Church  and  would  not  become  a 
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deacon,  he  retained  a  great  veneration  for  his  father 
and  his  place  and  position  in  the  Church, 

Cyril  was  quite  different.  As  a  child  he  had  loved 
all  the  ceremonies.  He  loved  to  go  with  the  priest 
and  kneel  beside  him.  He  never  wearied  of  the  long 
services  and  the  oft-repeated  prayers.  As  he  grew 
older  and  entered  deeper  into  the  spirit  of  the  wor- 
ship, he  often  thought,  "This  needs  altering,  this 
needs  to  be  simpler,  so  that  it  can  better  be  under- 
stood by  the  people." 

Now  the  change  was  coming  in  another  way, 
again  through  the  God-given  energy  of  the  mis- 
sionaries from  the  West  and  their  influence.  In  all 
this  the  priest,  Kurilos,  Cyril,  and  Dasan  had  their 
share . 

Through  the  convention  Cyril  had  seen  that  the 
righteousness  of  man  is  worthless  and  but  as  filthy 
rags  in  the  sight  of  God.  He  had  seen  that  the 
things  of  God  cannot  come  by  the  energy  of  the  flesh, 
that  it  was  only  by  the  Spirit  of  God  that  man  could 
understand  and  do  the  things  of  God,  and  that  God 
needed  a  man  with  a  Spirit-filled  life  to  do  His  work. 
Such  was  John  the  Baptist  and  such  the  first  martyr, 
Stephen  ! 

Then,  again,  while  those  three  were  together, 
they  renewed  the  vow  made  by  Kurilos  and  Dasan 
when  they  spent  the  night  with  Cyril,  as  a  baby,  in 
the  tree. 

The  next  evening,  when  they  were  all  together,  and 
Eapen's  boys  with  them,  they  heard  of  the  Amma's 
death.  She  had  been  ill  for  some  time,  the  life  in 
the  temple  had  undermined  her  strength,  and  the 
change  to  such  different  surroundings  and  circum- 
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stances  had  not  come  soon  enough  to  restore  her 
bodily  strength.  Her  great  desire  that  little  Kamala 
should  be  saved  was  fulfilled.  Dasan  and  Anna,  too, 
had  promised  her  to  take  her  and  bring  her  up  with 
their  own  little  girl  and  she  was  more  than  satisfied. 
So  the  temple  woman  passed  away  to  her  Lord  and 
Saviour  who  received  the  tears  of  her  who  had 
sinned  much.  "  Can  we  ever  regret,"  said  Dasan, 
"all  we  went  through  in  those  days,  since  it  has 
meant  the  rescuing  of  the  Amma  and  little  Kamala  ?" 
Then  Cyril  turned  to  young  Timotheus  and  said  : 
* '  I  think  it  must  have  been  Krishnan  who  saved  you 
and  carried  you  out  of  the  temple  that  time  two 
years  ago.    Have  you  ever  thanked  him  for  it  ?" 

"Oh,  was  that  so  ?"  cried  Timotheus,  and  he  ran 
to  Krishnan  and,  bowing  low  to  his  feet,  said  with 
tears:  "Elder  brother,  I  cannot  speak  my  grati- 
tude to  you  for  bringing  me  away  from  that  idol 
temple.  May  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  reward  you  1 
May  you  join  us  and  become  a  Christian  ! " 

Krishnan  was  a  little  startled  by  the  boy's  words. 
He  thought  no  one  knew  that  it  was  he  v/ho  had 
carried  young  Timotheus  out  of  the  temple  at  the 
urgent  request  of  the  Amma.  He  did  it  out  of  love 
and  gratitude  to  her,  and  Cyril  had  not  recognised 
him  as  the  same  man.  True,  he  only  saw  him  in 
the  dark  when  all  his  thoughts  were  on  the  precious 
bundle  handed  to  him. 

Then  they  began  to  talk  about  prayer  and  God's 
guidance.  Up  jumped  young  Timotheus  and  spoke. 
"God  did  guide  us  all  right.  If  I  had  not  been 
stolen  and  carried  off  to  the  temple,  the  Amma  and 
her  little  girl  would  not  have  been  saved  and  Krish- 
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nan  would  not  have  come  here.  So  we  see  how  well 
things  happen  when  we  pray  and  ask  God  to  guide 
us." 

"Suppose  they  had  killed  you?"  said  Titus. 
"Then  would  we  have  thought  it  was  God's 
guidance  ?" 

Then   I   would   have  been  a   martyr  ! ' '    said 
Timotheus  complacently. 

Cyril  looked  at  Titus  with  a  vivid  light  in  his  eyes 
and  said  :  "  Surely  the  Lord  guides  us  through  all, 
in  life  and  in  death  ;  and  death  is  not  to  be  feared 
when  it  brings  us  closer  to  Him.  In  all  our  prayers 
we  must  desire  that  His  will  should  be  done.  He 
is  our  Father." 

The  next  Sunday  the  priest  had  given  Cyril  per- 
mission to  preach  at  the  service.  Though  he  was  a 
deacon  and  had  always  helped  in  ceremonies  he  had 
never  preached.  Preaching  was  still  unusual  in  the 
older-fashioned  churches.  With  the  influence  of  the 
convention  fresh  upon  them  every  member  of  the 
congregation  came,  and  many  others  came  also,  and 
seated  themselves  on  the  floor  or  stood  by  the  wall. 

The  family  were  all  there  and  some  of  them  never 
forgot  the  words  and  fervour  of  the  young  preacher. 
He  lifted  them  from  the  things  of  earth,  its  vain 
shows  and  its  low  ideals,  right  into  the  land  of  love 
and  holiness  where  God  the  Father  dwells  and  all  the 
holy  angels.  He  pointed  them  to  Christ  and  His 
love  until  a  great  longing  filled  their  hearts — the 
longing  for  the  land  of  purity  and  peace  and  of 
the  presence  of  Christ.  Then  he  showed  them  the 
misery  of  the  world  through  sin,  the  misery  of  the 
poor  and  outcaste  and  of  the  sinful.    Did  they  think 
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that  they  could  have  the  happiness  of  both  worlds 
and  not  stoop  the  slightest  to  help  these  ?  Did  not 
Christ  tell  them  to  go  forth  and  proclaim  the  Gospel, 
the  good  tidings  for  all  mankind  ?  Did  He  not  say 
'  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  to  the  least  of  these  My 
brethren,  ye  did  it  not  unto  Me?'  Would  not  the 
Lord  require  it  of  them,  when  they  reached  the  gate 
of  heaven  ?  How  could  they  meet  the  reproach  of 
the  question,  '  Where  is  thy  brother  ?'  Surely,  the 
gate  would  be  closed  against  them  1 

The  people's  hearts  had  been  touched  at  the 
convention.  Now  the  call  came  again  and  they 
listened,  and  many  among  them  resolved  to  give 
time  and  money  so  that  the  poor  among  them — 
the  workers  in  the  fields — might  hear.  But,  in  the 
hearts  of  some  of  the  rich  landowners,  Satan  raised 
up  strife. 

On  Monday  Cyril  and  Kurilos  were  down  in  their 
own  fields,  speaking  to  the  labourers,  making  the 
Gospel  known  to  them  in  the  simplest  language  they 
could  use.  On  their  return  they  saw  a  coolie  with 
a  letter  from  the  English  missionary,  enclosing  a 
foreign  one. 

The  missionary  had  written  to  Kurilos  :  ' '  You  will 
see  from  the  enclosed  that  they  are  seeking  for  an 
heir  to  Lord  Erin,  an  Irish  peer.  The  name  of  the 
boy  is  John  Stewart  Erin.  I  feel  sure  that  the  man 
they  seek  must  be  your  Cyril  the  Deacon.  His 
parents  never  expected  this ;  there  were  many 
cousins  between  his  father  and  the  title,  but  they 
have  all  died  and  now  the  heir  and  the  earl,  who 
was  aged,  have  died  too.  John  Stewart  Erin  is  the 
next  in  succession  and  he  cannot  be  found.     His 
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parents  registered  his  name  at  home  directly  he  was 
born.  Can  you  come  with  Cyril  to  my  house  as  soon 
as  possible  to  talk  over  this  matter?" 

Cyril  had  gone  off  and  was  running  up  and  down 
outside,  tossing  his  little  godson  and  namesake  from 
his  shoulder  to  the  ground,  and  the  child  was  laugh- 
ing and  gurgling. 

"  Cyril,  come  here,"  cried  Kurilos  in  an  agitated 
voice.  "You  must  be  the  man  they  are  seeking, 
for  J.  S.  E.,  I  know,  was  on  the  garment  I  found 
you  in .  We  have  it  still  in  some  box  .-*  Ask  the 
mother.  The  earl  must  have  been  your  great -uncle. 
But  no  one  could  have  ever  thought  that  you  would 
succeed.  From  this  list  five  heirs  to  that  property 
must  have  died  during  these  eighteen  years  since 
your  parents  were  murdered.  Oh,  Cyril,  my  boy, 
my  boy  !     What  shall  we  do  ?" 

"What  is  my  baptismal  name.'*"  said  Cyril 
calmly. 

"  John  Stewart,"  he  replied,  "  and  your  surname 
is  Erin.  Your  father  was  the  nephew  of  the  earl. 
You  are  now  his  heir,  both  to  the  lands  and  the 
title." 

' '  Little  father  !  Do  not  trouble  !  I  never  wish 
to  leave  this  land.  I  have  been  brought  up  here 
and  this  is  the  only  home  I  have  ever  known.  I 
cannot  leave  you." 

When  the  family  were  gathered  together  and 
heard  this,  there  was  much  consternation  and 
amazement. 

"You  will  have  what  is  yours  by  right,"  they 
said.  "  You  never  desired  it,  but  all  this  has  come 
to  you  unsought.   ...  It  is  your  duty  to  go  and 
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claim  your  estate.  .  .  .  The  people  there  are  your 
own  people.  .  ,  .  You  will  be  a  noble.  You  will 
have  large  houses  and  lands.  It  will  be  all  your 
own.  .  .  .  And  perhaps,  one  day,  we  may  come 
and  see  you." 

Kurilos  was  very  silent  while  all  the  others  talked. 

Then  Cyril  stood  up  amongst  them  and  said  : 
"Truly  this  thing  has  come  unsought.  It  might 
be  my  duty  to  go  to  Ireland  and  claim  this  property 
and  this  title.  If  I  went,  I  would  have  to  stay  there 
and  look  after  the  property  and  the  people  on  it. 
This  might  be  the  right  thing  to  do.  But,  before 
we  heard  all  this,  at  the  convention  I  had  the  strong 
call,  as  by  a  messenger  from  heaven,  even  the  word, 
'  I  have  called  thee  ;  thou  art  Mine.  I  ordained  thee 
a  prophet  to  the  nations.'  And  I  said,  '  I  am  a 
child,'  and  the  voice  said,  '  Say  not  "  I  am  a  child." 
Whatsoever  I  command  thee  thou  shalt  speak.' 
I  was  called,  chosen,  and  sent  to  these  people  in  this 
land  and  I  will  be  obedient  to  this  vision." 

"My  son,"  said  the  priest,  "  we  need  you  here. 
We  have  proved  you  and  the  influence  of  your  words 
on  us  and  our  people.  But,  lest  we  sin  in  desiring 
to  keep  you  from  your  lawful  place  and  position  in 
life,  I  desire  that  you  spend  this  night  in  our  church. 
Have  you  not  received  the  ordination  of  a  deacon 
in  our  Church  ?  Have  you  not  desired  also  to  be- 
come a  monk  and  a  preacher  in  our  Church  ? 
Choose,  then,  with  fasting  and  prayer,  which  way 
you  should  go." 

"  Priestly  father,  that  is  also  my  desire,"  replied 
Cyril. 

That   night   he   put   on   his   black   cassock   and 
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climbed  up  the  steps  of  the  church.  Kurilos  and 
Dasan  joined  him. 

"  My  own  one,"  said  Kurilos,  "  we  are  going  to 
spend  some  of  this  time  with  you." 

"Surely,"  said  Dasan,  "there  is  help  in  'two 
or  three.'  Did  not  our  Lord  say,  '  If  two  of  you 
shall  agree  touching  anything  that  they  shall  ask, 
it  shall  be  done  for  them  of  My  Father  '  ?  And  our 
Lord  also  said  those  other  words,  '  Where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together,  there  am  I  in  the 
midst.'" 

The  brass  lamp,  with  its  cup  of  oil  and  cotton 
wick,  just  sent  a  glimmer  of  light  as  it  hung  down 
before  the  veil. 

There  they  knelt  and  prayed  and,  after  a  while, 
the  peace  of  God  enfolded  them  and  the  angels  of 
God  were  there.  Presently  Kurilos  stole  quietly  out 
with  Dasan,  and  Cyril  was  left.  He  rose  up,  drew 
the  veil  and,  entering  in,  he  bowed  and  lay  prostrate 
at  the  foot  of  the  steps  of  the  altar,  a  lonely  spot  of 
black  in  the  large  empty  church. 

It  was  very  dark  outside.  The  stars'  light  was 
clouded  and  a  furious  storm  came  on.  The  thunder 
crashed  above  and  the  lightning  flashed  through  the 
windows  of  the  church.  It  seemed  as  if  the  church 
must  be  struck.  The  watchers  in  the  priest's  house 
trembled  as  the  thunderbolts  fell  about  it.  A 
terrific  storm  outside,  but  there  was  no  storm  or 
struggle  in  Cyril's  heart  as  he  lay  prostrate  there. 
There  was  a  sense  of  joy  and  gladness  that  he  was 
of  noble  birth,  that  he  had  an  earthly  title  which  he 
could  claim,  that  there  was  a  property  which  was  his 
by  right.    He  was  heir  to  an  estate.    He  had  some- 
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thing  ;  hitherto  he  had  had  nothing  he  could  call  his 
own.  Now  this  in  that  far-off  land  of  Ireland  was 
his,  his  very  own  possession.  Now  he  had  some- 
thing to  give  up  for  his  Lord,  something  he  could 
give  to  Him  just  for  love's  sake.  The  joy  of  this 
so  filled  him  that  he  noticed  nothing  around  him, 
not  the  raging  storm  or  pealing  thunder.  All  was 
joy  and  peace  in  his  heart. 

"  I  will  still  be  Cyril  the  Deacon,  and  these  lips 
shall  tell  the  glorious  story  of  His  love  to  all  who 
know  Him  not.  Has  He  not  said,  '  Go  ye  into  all 
the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature  '  ? 
Here  am  I  in  this  land  by  birth,  by  consecration,  and 
by  ordination.  Here  am  I,  O  Lord,  to  do  Thy 
will!" 

The  storm  outside  subsided,  the  rain  ceased,  the 
dawn  was  coming  and  Cyril  arose  and  came  down  the 
steps  with  the  light  of  Heaven  on  his  face. 

He  came  towards  the  house  and,  calling  Kurilos, 
said  : 

"Little  father,  let  us  now  go  to  the  English 
missionary  and  tell  him  all." 

So  they  went. 

There  a  letter  was  sent  and  sealed,  relinquishing 
the  title  and  property,  with  the  request  that  the  next 
in  succession  should  take  them.  The  Englishman 
put  in  a  request  that  a  small  sum  should  be  sent 
yearly,  just  enough  to  provide  for  the  frugal  wants 
of  the  real  heir,  Cyril  the  Deacon. 

Then  they  returned  and  told  the  family  what  they 
had  done. 

"Priestly  father,"  said  Cyril,  after  all  the  rest 
had  been  said,   "  I  wish  to  wait  another  ten  years 
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before  I  take  the  vows  of  a  monk.  I  would  like  to 
gain  more  experience  of  life  and,  above  all,  to  travel 
up  and  down  this  land  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  all, 
of  whatever  caste  and  creed  they  may  be." 

He  was  now  nearing  his  twenty-first  year. 

Krishnan  sprang  up  and  said  :  "I  wish  to  be 
baptised  and  to  go  with  you  everywhere." 

Cyril  beamed  on  him.  This  was  to  him  as  the 
firstfruits  of  his  decision  to  remain  in  India. 

That  evening  Kurilos  asked  Cyril  :  ' '  What  made 
you  decide  not  to  be  a  monk  ?  You  know  that  it  is 
my  father's  great  wish  that  you  should  be  one  day  a 
bishop  of  the  Syrian  Church.  You  know,  too,  that 
they  are  chosen  only  from  the  monks  and  not  from 
the  priests." 

"  I  know  his  wish,"  said  Cyril.  "  I  want  to  be 
free  and  fulfil  some  of  the  vow  you  made  for  me 
when  a  baby.  Perhaps,  in  ten  years'  time,  I  can 
think  about  becoming  a  monk." 
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THE   YOUNG   PLANTER 

"Go  ye  and  teach  all  nations,  baptising  them  in  the 
Name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  .  .  .  and,  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world.     Amen." 

On  a  hill  at  the  edge  of  the  reserved  forests,  where 
the  wild  elephants  live,  there  was  a  long  hut,  roofed 
with  thatch  and  protected  by  a  thick  hedge  of 
prickly  pear.  The  notes  of  a  violin  rang  through 
the  night  air,  a  deep  bass  voice  sang  and,  at 
intervals,  a  tenor,  exquisitely  true,  would  join  in  the 
harmony  and  again  in  the  air  of  the  chorus.   .   .   . 

"  Draw  me  nearer,  blessed  Lord!  " 

There  were  three  young  men  sitting  in  that  hut, 
all  about  the  same  age,  yet  what  a  contrast  they 
were  in  their  birth  and  upbringing  1  There  was 
Patros,  so  black — black  skin,  black  eyes,  black  hair 
— in  his  white  clothes,  just  a  study  in  black  and 
white — a  young  man  who,  even  though  he  was  a 
Christian,  was  considered  so  polluting  that  he  had 
to  keep  out  of  the  way  when  any  high-caste  Hindus 
came  along. 

There  was  Krishnan,  now  named  Kurian,  with 
the  indelible  Hindu  marks  still  on  his  forehead, 
strong  and  sturdy,  and  light  brown  in  colour,  his 
whole  education  that  of  a  servant  of  the  temple 
gods,  his  rich  voice  now  resounding  and  re-echoing 
through  those  hills  the  praises  of  God.    Then  there 
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was  Cyril  the  Deacon.  There  is  no  respect  of 
persons  with  God  ;  ' '  man  looketh  on  the  outward 
appearance,  but  the  Lord  looketh  on  the  heart "  is 
a  comforting  assurance  to  some.  These  three,  so 
different  in  upbringing  and  outlook,  were  drawn 
together  and  had  become  one  in  their  devotion  to 
the  one  Lord  of  all. 

The  love  of  Christ,  the  study  of  the  Scriptures 
and  their  tranlation  into  the  languages  of  the  people, 
the  ideals  and  hopes  of  a  real  Christianity,  do  much 
to  bring  men  together,  giving  the  same  ideals  and 
thoughts.  The  translation  of  the  Bible  even  helps 
to  make  different  languages  alike. 

These  three  were  now  busy  practising  for  their 
Gospel  work.  Cyril  was  making  translations  from 
the  English  hymns  and  anthems  into  plaintive  and 
arresting  Malayalam  lyrics.  Kurian  would  compose 
chorus  after  chorus  and  sing  in  a  rich  lilting  way. 
Patros  would  play  on  the  violin  as  Cyril  had  taught 
him. 

Thus  they  worked  together  to  prepare  themselves 
to  reach  the  people  to  whom  they  were  sent.  As 
evening  drew  on,  the  tired  labourers  left  their  hard 
work  in  the  fields  of  the  tea  estates  and  gathered  in 
their  hut  to  sit  and  listen.  This  music-loving 
people  would  remain  there  far  into  the  night. 

Thus  Cyril  and  Kurian  sang  to  them  the  story  of 
the  Cross,  and  hearts  were  uplifted  and  a  sense  of 
love  and  peace  and  fellowship  and  the  presence  of 
the  angels  filled  those  poor,  tired  and  ignorant 
people.  They  needed  love,  they  needed  friendship, 
they  needed  the  love  of  Jesus  ;  and  so  it  was  that  the 
ever-new  message  to  down-trodden  and  tired  ones 
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came  to  them.  Jesus,  the  Lord,  and  His  words  "  I 
came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost ' '  were 
true  to  them  and  of  them. 

While  he  preached  to  them  at  night-time,  because 
then  only  had  these  people  leisure,  a  man  came  into 
the  hut  and  said  quickly  to  Cyril  :  "  Quick,  sahib  ! 
Come  quick,  my  master  sahib  very  ill,  all  alone  ! 
I  his  butler,  quick,  sahib  ;  come  with  me  1" 

Cyril  looked  at  the  others.  "  You  can  carry  on 
here,"  he  said,  "  I  will  go  with  this  man." 

Strapping  on  his  little  case  of  emergency 
medicines,  Cyril  hurried  after  the  man,  who  was 
running  up  and  on  and  on  through  rows  of  tea- 
plantations.  In  hurried  tones  he  shouted  back, 
"My  master  getting  letter  from  England;  very, 
very  sad  letter  ;  wanting  to  shoot  himself.  I  tell 
peons  '  You  stay  and  help  master  ;  I  run  and  fetch 
that  deacon  sahib.  He  white  man.  He  know  what 
to  do.'     Don't  stop  ...  we  running  .  .  .  quickly  !" 

They  reached  the  bungalow.  The  frightened 
servants  had  collected  together,  whispering.  The 
place  was  in  confusion.  On  the  table  the  food  and 
drinks  were  all  muddled  up  and  not  removed.  Cyril 
went  inside  and  there  was  a  man,  so  young  and  fair, 
yet  flushed  and  raging. 

* '  Who  are  you  ?"  he  cried,  and  ran  at  him,  catch- 
ing at  his  guns  as  he  passed. 

"  Hush  !"  said  Cyril.  "  I  am  a  friend  and  you 
have  fever.    You  are  ill.    Come  and  lie  down." 

Cyril's  persuasive  voice  arrested  him  and  he 
turned  back  and  threw  himself  on  the  bed. 

Cyril  signalled  to  the  servants  to  remove  the  guns 
and  then  he  sat  down  by  the  bedside  and  waited. 
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It  was  mental,  this  trouble  ;  he  would  sing  ;  it  might 
bring  on  calmness  and  sleep  ;  and  his  beautiful  tenor 
voice  rang  through  the  house  and  the  servants  crept 
up  to  the  doorway  to  listen. 

"  Oh,  shut  up  !"  cried  the  youth.  "  It  reminds 
me  of  her." 

Cyril  stopped  and  waited  again — just  waited, 
praying  silently  for  help. 

The  youth  was  restless  and  again  he  sat  up  and 
raged  :   "  Women  are  deceivers — false,  wicked  !" 

"Why  do   you  rage  like   this?"    asked    Cyril. 

What  has  happened  ?  Has  anyone  done  you  any 
wrong  ? ' ' 

"  You  would  rage,"  said  the  youth,  "if  it  had 
happened  to  you  ! ' ' 

"What  is  it  ?    Tell  me,"  said  Cyril. 

' '  I  have  kept  clean .  I  have  been  diligent  and 
worked  hard  in  this  beastly  place  for  two  years  just 
because  of  a  girl,"  he  said.  "  She  promised  me  to 
come  out  and  marry  me.  We  have  written  con- 
stantly every  week  to  each  other.  I  was  saving 
money  and  now  all  was  ready  to  start  a  little  home 
out  here.  She  said  she  would  come.  Her  passage 
was  taken  and  she  would  have  been  here  next  month, 
and  now  see  this  letter  :  *  I  am  sorry,  but  I  do  not 
care  for  you  enough  to  face  that  long  journey  and 
the  lonely  life  in  the  jungle.  It  is  no  good  your 
writing  to  me.  By  the  time  your  letter  gets  here  I 
shall  be  married  to  my  cousin,  whom  I  have  known 
for  some  time.' 

' '  All  these  years  she  has  led  me  on  to  suppose 
that  she  cared  for  me.  It  is  cruel.  I  hate  her  and 
all  her  sex  !     I  would  kill  her  if  I  got  the  chance  ! ' ' 
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"  Hush  !  "  said  Cyril.     "  Are  you  a  Christian  ?" 

"Of  course  I  am.     I  am  an  Englishman." 

Cyril  felt  the  horrible  cruelty  of  it  all.  Oh,  if  the 
girl  could  have  known  or  have  seen  the  pain  she  had 
given  !  Still,  it  was  better  to  break  off  the  en- 
gagement now  than  have  repented  later.  "  Well," 
he  said,  "  she  has  been  very  cruel.  Yet  there  was 
One  who  suffered  for  us  much  more  than  we  can 
ever  suffer.  He  bore  all  our  burdens  on  His  cross. 
He  knows  it  all.    You  know  this." 

"  I  do  know  it,  but  that  was  a  long  time  ago  and 
He  is  far  away.  What  good  can  this  be  to  me  ?  I 
have  to  live  in  this  lonely  place,  with  no  Europeans 
within  thirty  miles  of  me,  and  all  this  jungle  around, 
and  these  coolies  whose  jargon  I  can't  understand, 
and  no  one  to  come  in  and  have  a  talk,  and  I  have 
kept  straight  through  it  all.  It  is  not  fair  that  this 
should  happen  to  me." 

' '  We  cannot  reason  like  that, ' '  said  Cyril.  * '  We 
cannot  rely  on  our  own  goodness.  We  are  sinners 
and  there  is  a  love  for  us  that  passeth  knowledge, 
a  love  that  can  feel  our  every  sorrow.  Trust  in  that 
love  and  tell  Him  all." 

Then  Cyril  put  his  hand  on  him  to  try  and  still  the 
throbbing  nerves,  and  knelt  and  prayed  aloud  for 
help  and  strength. 

How  his  heart  went  out  to  this  youth  !  Up  to  this 
time  he  had  never  met  a  young  man  his  own  age 
of  his  own  race,  and  he  stayed  by  his  side  and  spoke 
soothingly  until  sleep  came,  and  then  he  left  him  and 
returned  to  the  hut  where  his  companions  were. 

In  the  morning  the  planter  called  his  servant  and 
said  :    "  Boy,  who  came  here  yesterday.-^" 
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"Master,"  said  the  boy,  "he  called  Cyril  the 
Deacon.     They  saying  he  an  English  lord." 

The  next  day,  as  they  were  reading  and  practising, 
Cyril's  party  were  surprised  by  a  visit  from  the 
planter  himself. 

"Ha!      I  have  found  you,"  said  he  to  Cyril. 
What  are  you  doing  here  ?    Come  back  with  me 
to  my  bungalow." 

After  explaining  some  of  their  work,  Cyril  agreed 
to  go  back  with  him  and  leave  the  two  others  to 
carry  on. 

Then  these  two  who  had  met  In  such  a  strange 
way  sat  down  and  talked  and  told  each  other  of  their 
lives  and  doings. 

Cyril  described  how  he  was  found  and  his  life  in 
the  Syrian  priest's  family,  and  the  young  planter, 
Edward  Swift,  said  :  "  My  boy  told  me  that  you 
were  an  English  lord." 

"Did  he  say  that?"  said  Cyril.  "No,  I 
am  not  that.  I  was  heir  to  Lord  Erin  and  my 
baptismal  name  is  John  Stewart." 

"Well,  I  shall  call  you  that,"  replied  Swift. 

"No,  please  don't.  I  am  only  known  as  Cyril 
the  Deacon.  The  earldom  has  passed  on  to  the 
next  heir  and  I  have  not  taken  up  the  title  and 
name." 

' '  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  relinquished 
the  succession  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Cyril,  "but  do  not  think  any  more 
about  that.  I  wished  to  remain  in  this  country  and 
do  the  work  for  which  I  have  been  called  and  chosen 
and  saved  from  destruction." 

After  this  they  met  often  and  Edward  Swift's 
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loneliness  was  forgotten  because  of  the  friendship 
of  Cyril.  It  was  a  friendship  that  took  him  out  of 
himself  and  made  him  think  of  higher  things.  Here 
was  one  who  was  just  as  strong  as  himself,  tall,  thin, 
with  every  muscle  well  taut,  one  who  could  climb, 
jump,  run,  as  well  as  anyone.  But  it  was  not  that 
that  appealed  most  to  Edward  Swift.  It  was  Cyril's 
absolute  sincerity  and  truthfulness.  Edward  and 
Cyril  became  like  brothers. 

Thus  two  or  three  months  of  happy  fellowship 
passed  by  while  each  continued  his  own  work  dili- 
gently. Then  Cyril  consulted  with  Kurian  and 
Patros  and  they  all  felt  that  it  was  time  to  move  on 
to  other  places.  So  Cyril  strode  up  to  Edward's 
bungalow  and  said  to  him  :  ' '  We  must  be  moving 
on,  Edward  ;  our  work  here  is  done  for  the  present." 

"  Oh,  Cyril  !  you  must  stay  a  little  while  longer. 
I  have  just  heard  that  my  young  sister  is  coming 
out  to  be  with  me.  She  is  a  dear,  rather  a  tom- 
boy, but  really  quite  sensible.  She  was  only  six- 
teen when  I  left  home  ;  that  would  make  her  eighteen 
now.  You  must  stop  and  see  her.  You  will  like 
her,  I  know." 

' '  I  am  sure  I  should  if  she  was  anything  like 
you,"  replied  Cyril  laughing  ;  "but,  Edward,  I  can't 
stay  ;  we  must  go  on  and  preach  to  others  who  have 
never  heard." 

"  Well,  Cyril,  you  must  promise  to  come  to  stay 
here  with  me  and  my  sister.  You  must  see  her.  If 
you  don't  come  I  will  come  to  fetch  you." 

"Edward,"  said  Cyril,  looking  at  him  with  his 
deep  blue  eyes,  "do  you  know  that  I  have  never 
met  a  young  English  lady  ?    I  would  not  know  how 
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to  behave  to  one.  I  may  perhaps  have  seen  one  in 
the  distance  when  I  was  at  the  university,  but  never 
to  speak  to." 

"Then  you  will  be  disappointed.  You  are  just 
the  one  to  think  English  girls  are  perfect.  You  will 
have  endowed  them  with  all  the  virtues  and  ideals 
you  can  think  of.  My  sister  is  but  a  girl,  a  jolly 
English  girl." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Cyril,  "  I  have  a  very  high  ideal 
of  what  an  EngHsh  girl  can  be."  And  he  ran  off, 
waving  a  rapid  good-bye. 


CHAPTER   XIV 

ETHEL 

"  Thy  love  to  me  was  wonderful,  passing  the  love  of 
women." 

Six  months  passed  of  travel  and  work  in  other 
places,  and  then  they  came  back  to  the  steep  hills 
on  the  farther  side  of  Edward  Swift's  estate.  They 
had  climbed  up  some  way  to  a  cave  by  a  waterfall 
and  had  put  their  few  possessions  inside  and  meant 
to  make  that  their  home  for  the  next  few  months. 
There  was  a  hill  tribe  living  near  whom  they  hoped 
to  make  friends  with. 

Cyril  had  gone  off  to  try  to  see  some  of  the  people. 
He  returned  only  at  dusk,  expecting  to  find  Kurian 
and  Patros  at  the  cave.  He  only  saw  Kurian. 
"Where's  Patros?"  he  asked,  rather  impatiently. 

Kurian  looked  up.  "  He  went  off  up  there  more 
than  an  hour  ago,"  he  replied. 

"  It  is  getting  dusk  and  that  is  rather  a  dangerous 
waterfall  to  climb  after  dark.  Perhaps  he  has  lost 
his  way,"  said  Cyril. 

Kurian  was  of  a  rather  lethargic  temperament. 
His  bringing-up  in  the  temple  and  constant  employ- 
ment in  one  sort  of  work,  and  that  almost  a 
mechanical  one,  drumming,  had  made  him  less  able 
to  grasp  sudden  situations  which  needed  immediate 
action. 

Cyril  took  up  a  torch  and  said  quickly  :  "I  shall 
go  to  search  for  him . ' ' 
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He  went  clambering  up  the  rocks,  uttering  a  long 
coo-e-e  at  intervals  and  listening  for  a  reply.  At 
last,  a  distant  answer  came.  He  moved  ofi  in  the 
direction  of  the  sound  and,  looking  up,  saw  Patros 
on  a  rock  waving  his  hand.  He  wondered  that  he 
did  not  come  down  ;  but,  as  he  drew  near,  saw 
a  young  English  girl  lying  unconscious  on  the  rock 
beside  him.  He  looked  again.  "  Surely  it  must  be 
Edward  Swift's  sister.  There  is  no  other  English 
girl  here.  If  so,  how  did  she  get  here,  and  how 
did  Patros  find  her  ? "  All  these  thoughts  flashed 
through  his  mind. 

Patros  greeted  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and 
spoke  quickly  in  Malayalam. 

"You  have  come,  you  have  come!  God  be 
praised,  God  be  praised  ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  I  hope 
I  have  saved  her.  I  saw  her  on  this  rock,  diving 
into  the  water,  and  I  called  out  '  Madam,  madam, 
that  too  dangerous  !  Stop,  stop,  madam  !  Madam, 
I  coming!'  She  would  not  listen.  'Go  away, 
nigger,'  she  said,  and  she  jumped  in  again.  She 
knocked  her  head.  I  went  in  too  and  pulled  her 
out  and  I  lifted  her  up  here.  I  thought  *  She's  dead, 
but  I  will  never  leave  her,'  and  then  I  heard  the 
growl  of  a  bear  and  I  called  and  called  and  no  one 
answered.  I  could  not  leave  her,  even  if  she  were 
dead,  not  for  a  minute — the  bear  would  have  come 
and  I  had  nothing  in  my  hand,  not  even  a  stick." 

Cyril  was  puzzled.  It  was  impossible  to  carry  her 
to  Edward's  bungalow  up  that  waterfall  with  its 
rugged  rocks,  deep  and  swirling  pools,  and  then 
through  that  thick  jungle  so  full  of  wild  animals. 
Besides,  he  did  not  know  the  way. 
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"  I  must  carry  the  lady  down  to  our  cave,"  he 
said. 

"  It  will  be  very  difficult,"  replied  Patros. 

By  that  time  Kurian,  really  alarmed  now,  had 
come  up  with  another  torch  and  two  stout  sticks. 

"  I  can  carry  her,"  said  Cyril  again,  and  as  he 
stooped  to  lift  her  up  the  girl  aroused  and  opened 
her  eyes. 

"What  has  happened?"  she  asked,  "and  who 
are  you  ?" 

"We  are  friends.  We  found  you  here  and  we 
will  take  you  to  a  place  of  safety." 

"Oh,  well,"  she  replied,  "you  need  not  carry 
me,  I  can  walk."  She  tried  and,  in  putting  her 
foot  to  the  ground,  recoiled,  for  her  ankle  was  badly 
sprained  and  she  had  to  submit  to  be  carried. 

Cyril  took  her  up  and  held  her  over  his  shoulder 
as  if  she  had  been  a  child.  "  Hold  on,"  he  said, 
"  we  will  have  to  get  down  somehow."  He  had  to 
have  his  arms  free  for  climbing  from  rock  to  rock. 

"  You  are  Edward  Swift's  sister,  I  think.  He  is 
a  great  friend  of  mine  and  I  will  take  care  of  you 
and  take  you  back  to-morrow.  We  are  going 
there." 

"Are  you  Cyril  the  Deacon,  then?"  she  asked. 
"  My  brother  is  always  talking  of  you.  My  brother 
will  be  back  to-morrow.  He  had  to  go  away  for 
two  days." 

' '  So  you  have  done  this  while  he  has  been  away , ' ' 
said  Cyril. 

"I  did  not  know  the  great  danger.  I  did  not 
remember  that  the  sun  set  at  six  o'clock.  It  was 
so  hot." 
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"  You  were  warned  of  the  danger,"  replied  Cyril 
reprovingly.  He  meant  to  speak  to  her  about  call- 
ing Patros  a  nigger,  but  talking  was  rather  difficult 
just  then  while  he  was  clambering  down  those  rocks 
with  his  burden.  However,  he  meant  to  have  it  out 
with  her  some  time. 

Patros  was  very  sensitive  of  that  word  "  nigger," 
because  of  the  centuries  of  depression  behind  him. 
In  these  days  we  would  say  that  he  had  an  in- 
feriority complex. 

"  There,  madam,"  said  Cyril,  putting  her  down. 
'  *  We  are  very  sorry  that  we  cannot  offer  you  any- 
thing better  than  the  shelter  of  this  cave.  We  will 
remain  near  and  light  fires  to  keep  off  the  wild 
beasts  and  you  need  not  have  any  fear  ;  we  will  be 
your  guardians." 

While  Cyril  talked,  the  two  others  went  off  and 
gathered  leaves  to  make  a  soft  couch  for  the  lady. 
This  they  arranged  inside  the  cave.  Then  they 
lighted  a  fire  and  began  cooking  their  evening  meal 
and,  when  it  was  ready,  they  offered  her  some.  She 
was  hungry  by  that  time  and  quite  enjoyed  their 
curry  and  rice. 


Edward  Swift  was  much  alarmed  when  he  re- 
turned at  dawn  the  next  morning  and  did  not  find 
his  sister.  The  servants  said  that  they  had  waited 
up  anxiously  all  night  and  then  decided  that  she 
must  have  gone  to  a  neighbouring  estate  and  had 
already  sent  a  man  to  inquire.  She  had  started  out 
only  after  tea  and  could  never  have  reached  the 
nearest  estate  before  dark  if  she  had  been  only  walk- 
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ing.  The  horses  had  not  been  taken  out.  "Oh," 
thought  Edward,  "why  did  I  go  and  leave  her  here 
alone  ?  I  ought  to  have  warned  her  never  to  go 
out  without  a  peon  or  one  of  the  men-servants  in 
case  of  trouble.  And  she  may  have  been  out  all 
night  without  any  shelter  ! "  he  exclaimed. 

Then  he  called  some  of  his  coolies  and  sent  them 
in  different  directions  with  instructions  to  search 
carefully  and  to  notice  any  footprints,  or  marks 
along  the  paths. 

At  that  moment  he  saw  the  party  coming  up. 
Kurian  and  Patros  were  carrying  his  sister  in  an 
improvised  hammock  and  Cyril  was  walking  slowly 
beside  it. 

"Cyril,  Cyril,  is  it  you?  And  is  my  sister 
there?"  cried  Edward. 

"  Yes,"  he  called  back,  "  and  we  have  done  our 
best  to  take  care  of  her."  And  he  ran  towards  his 
friend  and  greeted  him. 

"  Oh,  Ethel,  where  have  you  been  ?  I  have  just 
returned,  and  have  been  making  up  search-parties 
to  look  for  you,"  said  Edward,  lifting  her  out  of 
the  hammock. 

"See,"  she  said,  "I  have  sprained  my  ankle 
and  these  men  are  kindly  bringing  me  back.  I  will 
tell  you  more  afterwards . ' ' 


Cyril's  spare  time  was  often  spent  at  Edward's 
bungalow.  It  was  delightful  relaxation,  and  their 
friendship  and  the  touch  of  refinement  that  the 
coming  of  an  English  woman  had  imparted  to  it 
were  very  pleasant  to  him.     He  brought  his  violin 
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and  they  all  would  sing  and  play  English  part  songs 
together,  and  at  other  times  they  would  develop 
the  photographs  they  had  taken. 

At  first,  while  her  foot  was  so  painful,  he  and 
Edward  lifted  Ethel  into  the  garden  and,  when 
there,  she  and  Cyril  would  talk  and  talk  on  all 
manner  of  subjects.  He  found  her  a  jolly  com- 
panion. Her  conversation  was  so  frank  and  so 
different  from  that  of  any  other  woman  he  had  met. 
Every  theory  he  put  forward  she  would  challenge 
and  question  and  he  was  bound  to  use  argument 
and  metaphor  to  try  to  convince  her  of  the  error  of 
her  point  of  view.  He  had  enjoyed  talking — or, 
rather,  making  speeches — at  school  and  he  enjoyed 
it  now.  But  he  did  not  get  much  chance  now  of 
talking  English  except  at  the  bungalow. 

"Edward,"  said  Ethel  one  day,  "Cyril  is  im- 
perious. He  is  older  than  I  am  and  he  is  a  Man. 
Therefore,  I — a  mere  woman — cannot  and  must  not 
contradict  his  statements.  Not  only  that,  he  is 
quite  polite,  but  he  always  speaks  to  me  in  a  tone 
of  authority." 

"We  all  get  like  that  in  this  land,"  replied 
Edward.  ' '  'We  all  want  to  rule.  Besides,  Cyril  has 
not  met  English  girls  before." 

"  Oh,  well,  then  it  is  my  duty  to  oppose  him.  It 
is  good  for  his  character." 

"  What  has  he  said  or  done  now,  madam  ?"  said 
Edward  mockingly. 

* '  He  gave  me  a  scolding  for  calling  these  people 
niggers  ! ' ' 

"He  was  quite  right.  They  are  not  niggers  ! 
Niggers  are  white  people  who  black  their  faces  to 
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look  like  Africans  and  play  comic  music  on  the  sands 
in  England." 

Cyril  came  up.  "  Ethel  thinks  you  are  too  im- 
perious," said  Edward  laughingly. 

CyriJ  looked  at  her,  and  Edward  thought,  "  He  is 
beginning  to  care  for  her." 

"  Man  was  first  made  and  then  woman,  and  she 
was  made  to  be  his  help-meet,"  replied  Cyril. 

"  Oh,  come  along  1"  answered  Edward,  and  they 
had  a  good  wrestle  all  along  the  verandah.  They 
stopped,  looking  rather  flushed  and  excited,  and 
there  stood  Kurian  and  Patros,  mouths  wide  open. 
Their  deacon  ^00  !  He  ought  to  be  more  dignified, 
they  seemed  to  think. 

Half  the  world  is  shocked  at  the  other  half,  and 
Cyril,  as  well  as  his  companions,  had  had  some 
shocks  too. 

They  all  went  out  on  an  expedition  the  next  day, 
Kurian  and  Patros  as  well,  and  Edward  had  taken 
three  or  four  coolies  to  cut  a  path  if  necessary. 
Ethel  rode  a  sturdy  pony.  Edward  directed  the 
party  ;  he  and  the  coolies  alone  knew  the  way  ; 
Kurian  and  Patros  were  with  them  and  were  walking 
on  in  front.  Cyril  was  walking  by  the  pony,  talking 
hard  as  usual.  They  were  climbing  a  path  leading 
round  and  up  the  hill.  He  and  Ethel  were  so  en- 
grossed in  their  argument  that  they  never  noticed 
that  they  had  turned  down  the  wrong  path. 

"Where  are  the  others?"  Cyril  cried  out 
suddenly. 

"  They  are  in  front  of  us,"  said  Ethel.  "  I  will 
ride  on  quickly." 

But  they  were  going  up  and  we  are  going  down. 
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You  cannot  canter  on  this  rough  road,  and  that 
brook  down  there  in  the  jungle  looks  a  likely  place 
for  some  wild  creature."  And  he  laid  an  authorita- 
tive hand  on  the  bridle,  saying  :  "I  can't  let  you 
go  on  without  me." 

"Nonsense,  Cyril  !  I  can  easily  go  on  ahead. 
I  can  go  much  quicker  than  this." 

Ethel, ' '  he  said  pleadingly,  *  *  let  us  go  together. 
You  can  go  back  without  me.  But  I  cannot  let  you 
go  forward  into  that  jungle." 

She  looked  defiantly  at  him  and  said  :  "I  can 
escape  on  a  horse  better  than  you  can  on  foot," 
and  she  gave  her  pony  a  sharp  cut. 

It  reared,  but  Cyril  would  not  let  go.  It  stumbled 
on  the  narrow  pathway  and  they  all  rolled  over  the 
khud  (edge  of  the  cliff  or  shelf  on  which  the  road 
ran)  together.  Fortunately  the  pony  did  not 
kick. 

"  Hallo,  hallo  !  What  are  you  doing  ?"  shouted 
Edward  from  above.  He  had  seen  them  go  over 
and  wondered  why  they  were  on  the  lower  path. 
"What  are  you  doing?  Where  are  you  going?" 
he  shouted  down. 

"We  are  not  hurt,"  Cyril  shouted  back. 

They  picked  themselves  up  and  Cyril  got  the 
pony  and  felt  it  all  over  and  brought  it  along  for 
Ethel  to  mount. 

She  saw  that  he  was  very  ruffled,  and  she  thought, 
"He  is  beginning  to  see  that  he  cannot  always 
have  his  own  way,"  but  she  did  not  speak,  and  they 
continued  in  silence  until  they  reached  the  rest  of 
the  party. 

"  What  happened  ?"  asked  Edward. 
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"We  quarrelled,"  replied  Ethel  shortly. 

"Well,  you  had  better  both  be  careful  in  these 
parts,"  he  said  gravely. 

Then  he  laughed  merrily.  "Oh,  but  you  did 
look  funny  ! "  he  said . 


The  three  months  that  Cyril's  party  usually 
stayed  in  one  place  were  now  nearly  over.  They 
had  been  walking  up  and  down  these  hills  where 
these  scattered  people  lived,  talking  to  them,  teach- 
ing individuals  and  preaching  to  groups,  and  giving 
simple  remedies  to  those  who  were  ill.  Now  they 
must  leave  them,  hoping  to  return  in  a  year's  time 
and  see  whether  what  they  had  taught  them  had 
borne  fruit. 

Cyril  was  sitting  dreaming  at  the  front  of  his  cave. 
Before  him  was  the  vision  of  Ethel — Ethel,  beautiful 
as  she  was  and  so  refined  in  thought,  so  capable  in 
action,  so  sensible,  and  yet  so  childlike  in  many 
ways. 

She  loved  him,  he  thought,  and,  if  he  could  have 
come  to  her  as  an  Irish  landlord,  with  the  title  and 
possessions  of  Lord  Erin,  she  would  have  been 
pleased.  It  was  but  natural.  Now  he  was  only  Cyril 
the  Deacon,  and  he  had  nothing  to  offer  her  but  a 
life  of  toil  in  a  tropical  climate  and  an  income  which 
would  barely  cover  his  own  expenses.  She  would 
not  care  to  live  in  his  Syrian  home.  He  had  never 
spoken  much  about  it  to  her.  His  father,  Kurilos, 
and  the  Syrian  household  had  meant  everything  to 
him  and   he   could   not  have  borne  any   slighting 

allusion  to  it. 

10 
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Yet  he  loved  her.  He  could  not  part  from  her 
without  a  word.  Reason  goes  down  when  she  meets 
love — an  overpowering,  masterful  love,  as  his  was 
becoming. 

"I  must  have  her,  I  must  have  her,"  he  re- 
iterated. "I  can  make  her  care  for  my  Indian 
friends.  She  will  learn  from  me  a  wider  sympathy. 
I  am  not  really  a  poor  man.  My  father  Kurilos' 
wealth  is  mine  for  the  asking.  She  could  still  live 
up  on  the  hills." 

There  was  a  graver  question  than  all  this  and 
Cyril  knew  that  he  must  face  it.  Ethel  did  not 
really  care  for  the  things  of  God  and  eternity. 
There  was  no  response  when  he  pleaded  with  her ; 
even  Edward  noticed  this  and  said  :  ' '  She  has  not 
been  brought  up  to  think  about  the  future  life,  or  the 
love  of  Christ.  My  people  go  to  church  once  a  week 
and  there  it  ends." 

This  was  again  a  puzzle  to  Cyril.  How  good  and 
pure  and  beautiful  Ethel  was  1  Yet  she  did  not  even 
care  to  think  of  a  higher  life.  "Oh,  but  God  can 
change  her  heart,"  he  said  to  himself.  "Yes, 
God  can,  and  I  will  pray  always  for  her,  as  I  have 
done." 

God  did  answer  his  prayer,  but  in  another  way 
than  Cyril  thought.  We  cannot  dictate  to  our 
Heavenly  Father.  We  must  bow  before  His  holy 
will,  even  in  the  things  which  seem  to  us  most  right 
and  good. 

"I  will  go  up  and  see  her  again,"  he  said,  "  and 
to-morrow  we  must  be  off." 

He  started  off  up  the  hill  and  through  the  gate. 
Ethel  was  in  the  garden  among  the  flowers,  direct- 
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ing  the  gardener.  The  beauty  and  scent  of  it  filled 
his  being,  and  she  seemed  amongst  these  flowers  the 
loveliest  of  them  all. 

When  the  gardener  had  gone  he  said  :  "  Ethel, 
I  have  only  met  one  English  lady  and  I  love  her 
with  all  my  heart.  Will  this  lady  love  me  and  be 
my  wife  ? ' ' 

' '  Cyril , ' '  she  replied ,  "  I  love  you ,  too ,  very  much , 
but  I  could  not  live  the  life  you  live  on  the  plains. 
I  do  not  care  really  for  the  things  for  which  you 
care," 

"You  might  come  to  care  for  them,  Ethel,  if 
your  heart  was  changed." 

"  No,  no,"  she  replied,  "  I  am  happy  as  I  am  ; 
I  do  not  want  any  change  of  heart.  It  is  an  awk- 
ward thing  to  have.    I  want  to  enjoy  life." 

"Yes,  you  are  lovely  and  wonderful,  absolutely 
fair,  and  I  love  you  just  as  you  are.  Yet  love  has  to 
go  through  suffering  and  be  purified.  We  cannot 
just  enjoy  life  and  think  that  we  need  not  suffer. 
We  cannot  be  truly  happy  in  this  life  and  neglect 
those  about  us." 

"That  may  be  so,  Cyril;  but  I  want  to  enjoy 
life  now  while  I  am  young.  There  will  be  time 
enough  to  think  about  these  things  when  I  am 
older.  Let  me  have  a  good  time  now.  I  do  love 
you,  Cyril,  but  I  cannot  rise  to  any  thoughts  of  self- 
sacrifice.     Life  is  too  jolly  for  that." 

"  Well,  Ethel,  I  must  go.  I  cannot  linger  in  this 
beautiful  place  any  longer.  I  am  needed  else- 
where. Good-bye,  loved  one.  God  bless  you." 
He  had  disappeared  suddenly,  and  Ethel  felt  a  blank 
and  would  have  called  him  back. 
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She  wished  she  had  said  more.  No  one  else 
could  have  been  more  to  her  than  he  had  been, 
in  everything  and  in  every  way  a  spiritual  help.  If 
she  could  be  always  with  him,  she  thought,  she 
would  soon  care  for  the  things  for  which  he  cared. 
All  he  said  about  heaven  and  life  and  the  Lord  were 
so  true  and  real.  She  had  only  touched  the  surface 
of  life,  real  life.  She  wanted  so  much  all  the  fun 
and  enjoyment  and  pleasure  of  this  world.  She  was 
going  up  to  the  Nilgiris  during  the  hot  weather  and 
there  she  would  meet  some  young  married  school 
friends  and  have  quite  a  gay  time.  There  was 
nothing  wrong  in  this.  After  all  this  she  might 
think  of  the  things  Cyril  loved  and  love  his  way  of 
self-sacrifice.  In  her  youth  and  gladness  she  forgot 
that  time  and  death  wait  for  no  man.  She  had 
been  very  near  death  the  day  Patros  had  rescued 
her  from  the  water.  In  India  death  comes  so 
suddenly  and  all  is  over  so  soon.  But  the  shadow 
did  not  cross  Ethel's  pathway  then,  and  she 
gathered  her  lovely  flowers  together  and  went  into 
the  house.  When  the  shadow  did  fall  she  turned  to 
the  Lord. 

Cyril,  meanwhile,  had  returned  to  the  cave.  There 
was  a  letter  waiting  for  him  from  his  father, 
Kurilos. 

' '  We  need  you  here.  We  have  been  teaching  our 
workpeople  in  the  evenings,  and  especially  on 
Sundays,  and  they  have  really  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  and  my  father  thought  they  were  quite  ready 
to  be  baptised.  They  asked  for  it  very  sincerely, 
but  the  Syrians  will  not  agree  to  their  coming  into 
our  Church.    What  can  we  do  ?    Did  not  our  Lord 
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say,  *  Teach  all  nations,  baptising  them  in  the  Name 
of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost'?" 
Itak  of  Ranni  is  giving  trouble  and  raising  up  a 
party  against  us." 

Cyril  groaned  when  he  read  this  letter.  "Are 
they  not  willing  to  share  their  privileges  with  others  ? 
Have  they  forgotten  that  wonderful  convention  we 
had  ?  Will  our  Syrian  Church  still  continue  to  keep 
out  of  the  House  of  God  the  depressed  and  down- 
trodden outcastes  of  India?" 

When  Kurian  and  Patros  came  in  he  told  them 
of  the  letter  and  its  contents  and  consulted  with 
them  what  was  the  best  thing  to  do. 

' '  They  would  be  received  and  welcomed  into  the 
Anglican  Church,"  said  Patros,  "and  there  would 
be  a  number  of  their  own  people  who  would  be 
friendly  with  them." 

Edward  looked  in.  "I  heard  from  Ethel  that 
you  were  going." 

Cyril  slipped  out  with  him  and,  as  they  sat  alone 
on  the  rocks,  he  told  him  something  of  his  great 
love  for  his  sister. 

"  Oh,  Cyril,  I  wish  it  might  be  !  You  are  to  me 
as  my  own  brother.  Perhaps  she  may  be  more 
willing  when  she  has  seen  the  poverty  of  a  life  of 
pleasure.  She  has  only  just  come  out  from  England 
and  everything  here  is  a  new  experience  to 
her." 

Edward's  spiritual  life  had  grown  much  since  the 
day  Cyril  first  met  him.  He  went  off  saying  :  "You 
must  return  soon,  or  else  I  shall  make  a  raid  on  the 
priest's  house." 

When  he  had  gone  Cyril  set  himself  to  think  of 
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the  heavenly  love  that  passeth  knowledge,  and  he 
began  to  sing  those  words  recently  composed. 

**  O  Love  that  will  not  let  me  go, 
I  rest  my  weary  soul  in  Thee; 
I  give  Thee  back  the  Hfe  I  owe. 
That  in  Thine  ocean  depths  its  flow 
May  richer,  fuller  be." 

That  night  Cyril  wrestled  long  in  prayer  for  the 
girl  he  loved. 


CHAPTER   XV 

LIFE   ETERNAL 

"  I  see  the  heavens  opened  and  the  Son  of  Man." 

They  were  working  their  way  down  to  the  south, 
visiting  hamlet  and  village,  staying  a  day  here  and 
a  few  days  there.  At  last  they  came  on  to  the  high 
road,  and  were  joined  by  others  ;  they  were  Hindus, 
so  Patros  slipped  into  the  background.  He  knew 
their  feelings  about  one  of  his  people. 

Cyril  wondered  at  their  joining  them  ;  as  a  rule 
they  would  not  come  near  a  man  walking  with  an 
outcaste,  as  he  was  doing.  Cyril  was  not  happy  at 
their  intrusion  ;  it  was  unusual  and  they  asked  such 
pointed  questions. 

After  a  while,  Kurian,  who  had  waited  at  another 
village,  came  up  to  them,  and  the  men  disappeared 
by  some  side-path. 

They  stopped  that  night  at  a  friend's  house,  a 
Syrian  Christian's,  and  were  told  that  there  had 
been  another  raid  on  the  poor  people  of  a  hill  tribe 
who  had  recently  listened  to  the  Gospel  message  and 
had  asked  to  be  taught  more.  They  had  been 
beaten  and  their  small  hut  burnt  down  because  they 
had  met  there  for  worship  and  prayer. 

Cyril  recalled  the  story  that  Kurilos  had  told  him 
of  the  time  when  Patros  and  his  mother  had  been 
rescued,  and  asked  Patros  to  recount  it. 

"Poor  things,"  he  said,  "they  have  to  suffer 
151 
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for  their  faith.  Hov/  can  we  help  them  ?  What  can 
we  do  ?   We  ought  to  suffer  with  them,"  he  said. 

They  talked  long  that  night,  and,  when  they 
prayed,  their  prayer  was  all  for  the  outcastes — the 
wretched,  the  poor,  despised,  and  polluting  in- 
habitants of  India — and  for  those  who  were  then 
suffering  persecution. 

The  next  morning  they  were  on  the  road  again. 
Only  twenty  miles  from  home  !  Cyril  was  just  like 
a  boy,  counting  each  milestone.  "One  nearer 
home,"  he  said  each  time  with  glee.  Now  there 
were  only  ten  more,  and  who  should  be  there  but 
Titus  waiting  for  them  !  Very  cordial  was  the 
greeting. 

"How  did  you  know  when  and  where  to  come  ?" 
asked  Cyril  brightly. 

"  The  post-runner,  when  he  brought  the  mail  last 
night,  told  me  that  he  had  seen  you  on  the  road," 
replied  Titus.  "And  listen,  Cyril  beloved  ;  he  also 
said  that  he  overheard  some  men  talking,  and  that 
they  are  on  the  lookout  for  you  and  Kurian — 
especially  for  Kurian,  I  think.  They  were  Hindus 
from  Pandi-land  (Tamil  country)  and  he  is  sure  they 
are  meaning  mischief,  so  I  hurried  off  to  look  for 
you  and  warn  you." 

"Yes.  Some  rather  inquisitive  people  met  us 
yesterday  and  went  some  way  with  us  when  Kurian 
was  not  there,  but  they  left  us  just  before  we  reached 
Pampadi  last  night.  Let  us  go  on  now  as  quickly 
as  we  can.  It  is  only  a  short  distance  and  we  shall 
soon  be  there." 

They  all  went  steadily  on.  The  fifth  milestone 
came  in  sight  when,  suddenly,  from  among  the  trees 
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on  a  side-path,  the  Hindus  they  had  met  in  the 
morning  ran  out.  One  of  them  ran  straight  at 
Kurian. 

"  Ha  !  I  have  found  you  at  last  !  You  know 
me.  You  are  a  man  of  the  temple.  It  was  you  who 
helped  the  Amma  to  escape  all  those  years  ago. 
You  can  die  for  it  now  ! ' '  and  he  struck  at  him  with 
a  dagger. 

In  an  instant  Cyril  threw  himself  in  front  of  Kurian 
and  the  dagger  went  deep  into  his  chest  and  he  fell. 
The  man  ran  off  at  once,  and  Kurian  cried  out  : 
"  He  has  died  for  me  ! " 

Titus  and  Patros  hurried  forward.  The  life-blood 
was  pouring  down  the  white  deacon's  dress.  Titus 
bent  low  to  stanch  it,  and  Cyril  opened  those  blue, 
blue  eyes  and  looked  at  him. 

"  Tell  my  father  I  wanted  to  see  him  again,  but 
the  Lord  has  called  me  home.  Jesus  is  there.  .  .  . 
Don't  you  see  Him?  .  .  .  Lord,  I  come,"  he 
cried  joyfully,  and  a  sweet  smile  spread  over  his  face 
and  Cyril  the  Deacon  entered  into  life  eternal. 

They  took  him  home  into  the  church  where  he 
had  so  often  worshipped,  and  the  priest  and  deacons 
came  and  chanted  beside  the  body  as  the  people 
thronged  in  and  passed  by,  looking  on  the  face 
they  loved. 

Kurilos  knelt  there  all  night,  recalling  every  action 
of  his  loved  one,  nor  could  he  find  comfort.  All 
his  hopes  and  all  his  love  and  joy  were  centred  in  his 
son. 

"There  is  no  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow.  Would 
God  I  had  died  for  thee,  my  son,  my  son  !"  he 
mourned. 
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He  was  not  a  son  like  Absalom,  over  whom  King 
David  uttered  this  lament,  but  one  who  followed  in 
the  steps  of  the  Divine  Son  whom  God  the  Father 
gave  for  us.  "  Surely,  our  God  suffered  then  more 
than  any  human  being  ever  can,"  he  thought. 

Again  he  cried  out :  "I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he 
will  not  return  to  me.  Where  is  he  ?  Where  is  he  ? 
Why  should  one  so  young  be  taken  ?  Was  he  not 
needed  for  the  work  he  had  only  just  begun  ?" 

Oh,  man,  why  question?  Surely  God  is  God, 
and  God  is  Love,  and  He  knows  best. 

Listen  to  the  Scripture. 

"He  will  fashion  anew  this  body  of  humiliation 
that  it  may  be  conformed  to  the  body  of  His  glory. 
When  we  see  Him  we  shall  be  like  Him." 

Then,  before  him,  stood  the  vision  of  the  LoRD, 
the  Glorious  One,  transfigured. 

"  Fear  not,"  He  said.  "  I  am  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Life.  I  will  come  again.  Those  that  are 
fallen  asleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  Him. 
Be  not  afraid." 

And  Kurilos  found  comfort  in  his  God. 
*  *  *  #  * 

Kurilos  lived  to  see  the  Church  Cyril  had  loved 
so  much  become  a  Missionary  Church,  one  that 
followed  the  command  of  her  LoRD  to  make  known 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature. 

THE  END 
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and  stirring  in  the  antials  of  Christiati  adventure.^ 

On  Our  Island. 

By  Etta  Mason.  With  a  Foreword  by  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Drum  mono. 
With  four  illustrations.     Is. 

["Our  Island"  is  one  of  the  many  in  the  Pacific  where  the  Melan- 
esian Mission  is  working,  and  the  people  are  a  charming,  simple  folk.^ 

Sketches  from  Life  in  Melanesia. 

By  Ellen  Wilson.     With  four  illustrations.     Duxeen,  Is. 

[The  bright  and  dark  sides  are  impartially  given,  and  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  Church's  work  in  these  enchanted  Isles  stands  out  clearly.^ 

The  Pitcairn  Island  Register  Book. 

Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.G.M.G. 
Together  with  Map,  Index,  and  Appendices.     7s.  6d.  net. 

[This  most  interesting  Register  Book,  now  printed  in  its  entirety  for 
the  first  tim.e,  is  the  earliest  record  from  within  of  the  settlement  on 
Pitcairn  Island.  Facsimiles  of  handwriting  of  John  Adams'  famous 
prayer  for  Sunday  are  given,  and  a  map  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  with 
names  of  the  principal  places  mentioned,'] 
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